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THE OUTLOOK. 

VENTS are moving very rapidly in Egypt and 

the Soudan, but toward what consummation 
no prophet can well foretell. An assault has been 
made by the rebels upon Sinkat, near the west- 
ern shore of the Red Sea, and the garrison has 
been complctely destroyed, the rebels sparing 
neither women nor children. Suakim, on the shore 
of the Red Sca, is supposed by the newspaper 
correspondents, if not by the military authori- 
ties, to be in danger. Our own impression is 
that English men-of-war would easily protect any 
Red Sea port from any rebel attack. At all events, 
a considerable foree has been ordered to Suakim, and 
it is estimated—still’ by the newspaper correspond- 
ents, our readers must remember—that a force of 
froin five thousand to seven thousand strong of Eng- 
lish troops will be very speedily concentrated at or 
near that point. Some Egyptian soldiers have pre- 
sented a petition to the Khedive demanding the 
removal of the British military officers, as aliens by 
race and by religion ; but whether this indicates a 
deep-seated disaffection, or only a local and personal 
feeling, we cannot at this writing determine. General 
Gordon has arrived at Khartoum, has posted a Procla- 
mation recognizing El Mahdi as Sultan of the district 
in rebellion, remitting half of the taxes, and placing 


no restrictions upon the slave trade. The first two 
clauses of this Proclamation would not be inconsist- 
ent with General Gordon's previous declarations, and 
the probable explanation of the third is General Gor- 
don’s determination to confine himself to the pres- 
ent duty. The debates continue in Parliament 
with, as yet, no decisive result. They confirm, 
however, the interpretation of English politics af- 
forded in last week's Christian Union. Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson,- who may be described, in a word, 
as an English Impracticable, and who is a sort 
of free lance in the House, seconded by Henry 
Labouchére, who is a yet more radical Impracti- 
cable and a still freer lance, has moved that 
the House decline to express an opinion on the Gov- 
ernment policy in Egypt, and has interpreted his 
motion by saying that hereafter Englishmen should 
not be employed to interfere with the Egyptians in 
their selection of a Government. This means that 
while the Tories are attacking the Administration for 


‘not occupying Egypt and pushing forward a vigorous 


campaign in the Soudan, the Radicals are attacking 
it for not withdrawing from Egypt altogether and 
abandoning it to its fate. 


The floods in the West have reached terrible pro- 
portions. The Ohio is from two to three feet higher 
than last year. Various towns along the river bank 
are entirely under water. In some instances they 
have been entirely abandoned by the inhabitants. 
An urgent appeal is made to the country at large for 
aid, which may be sent to Henry C. Urner, Chairman 
of the Relief Committee at Cincinnati. It does not 
alleviate the distress to know that the country has 
brought it upon itself by its own folly. Years ago it 


was foretold that if the forests were destroyed at the 


headwaters of our rivers, sudden thaws would make 
sudden floods, and spread ruin and desolation. But 
men believed it as little as they believed the warnings 
of Noah in the days that preceded the flood. If our 
own experience were not enough we might be taught 
also by that of France, whose government has at- 
tempted to stop the destruction of the forests in order 
to prevent similar floods. Will this disaster make 
any impression on the New York Legislature, who are 
now considering what measures, if any, should be 
taken to preserve the Adirondack forests ; or must 
we learn in the same bitter school of experience in 
which Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois are tak- 
ing their lessons.? 


The meeting held in Cooper Union, February 14, 
to support the bill now before the State Legislature 
to deprive the Board of Aldermen of the power of 
confirming the Mayor’s nominees, was one of the 
healthiest signs of the times. The hall was crowded 
with an audience, thoughtful, appreciative, enthusias- 
tic, and fairly representative of the best clement of 
the city. Giving the Mayor absolute power of ap- 
pointment does look like a great ‘‘one-man power,” 
but it would differ from the present system only in 
this: that then we should know who the one man is. 
That the best clements in the city should rise in re- 
volt against the present system of bargain and sale 
is natural enough; is only strange they have not 
done so long before. What gives to this meeting its 
peculiar significance is the vigor of its protest made 
by some of the speakers, and emphasized by the ap- 
plause of the audience, against the control exercised 
by the liquor oligarchy. The government of cities 
is the greatest problem of modern civilization, but it 
is to be said that we never yet have tried in this 
country to administer that government upon demo- 
cratic principles, and inasmuch as every other ex- 
periment has failed it would be well worth while to 
give that experiment at least one fair trial. 


The proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
New York State, prohibiting the sale and manufac- 
ture of liquor, has passed the Assembly to a third read- 


ing. According to the Tribune” correspondent, 
the Republicans in the Assembly generally agree to 
support it, on the ground that in the rural counties a 
large proportion of the Republicans are prohibition- 
ists, and would vote against the Republican party if 
it does not submit prohibition to the people of the 
State. It is a curious but interesting fact, on the 
other hand, that the liquor dealers seem to be indif- 
erent to the prohibitory movement, but have organ- 
ized a vigorous opposition to the high license bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Roosevelt. They are evidently 
afraid of its passage, and have already signified their 
willingness to compromise with the advocates of that 
measure, though what basis for compromise they will 
propose we are not advised. It is not at all impossi- 
ble that both measures may be passed ; the one rais- 
ing the license fee going into effect immediately, the 
other merely preparing the way for a submission to 
the people of a prohibitory provision. In our judg- 
ment a higher tax would be more efficacious than a 
high license, and free from some objections which are 
brought against the license system, but either would 


be in this State more eflicacious against the liquor 


traffic than prohibition, either statutory or constitu- 
tional. 


The Prison Reform Association is doing some ad- 
mirable work, and is especially fortunate in the ex- 
ecutive capacity, sound judgment, and enthusiasm of 
its secretary and active manager, Mr. W. M.. F. 
Round. The latest benefit which it has conferred 
upon the community is the passage of the bill ap- 
pointing a commission to investigate the present sys- 
tem of convict labor with reference to its influence 
on the prison system, on the convicts, and on the 
laboring classes generally; and to propose such reme- 


}dies as, in the opinion of the commissioners, may 


seem wise in view of all interests involved. Governor 
Cleveland has shown his appreciation of the purpose 
of this measure by appointing as commissioners Pro- 


fessor Theodore W. Dwight, George B. Sloane, D. W. 


Ogden, Norman W. Allen, and Walter M. Thayer, 
men eminently well qualified to discharge the duties 
imposed on them. Mr. Thayer represents the labor 
interest, and will undoubtedly get at the facets as far 
as he can, although naturally his view of convict 
labor can hardly be a judicial one. We suspect that 
there has been a great deal of talk on this subjeet 
among laboring men on a very slight foundation of 
fact ; it will probably be found that the total volume 
of convict labor, as compared with the volume of 
other labor, is so insignificant that its effect in the 
way of competition is hardly appreciable. 


The Rev. Dr. Hopper, for nearly forty years mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board at Canton, has 
published an interesting and valuable paper on the 
number of Buddhists in the world. This number 
has been very variously stated. Mr. Edwin Arnold 
puts it at 470,000,000, while others make it much 
less, the general range running between 250,000,000 
and 350,000,000. But Dr. Hopper urges that all of 
these tigures are enormous exaggerations. They 
come from supposing that all the people are Bud- 
dhists in every country where Buddhism is found, 
which is a great mistake. Buddhists are found in 
Ceylon, Siam, Burmah, Thibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Annam, China, Corea, and Japan. But the extent 
to which Buddhism prevails in these different coun- 
tries differs very greatly. In Siam, Burmah, and 
Thibet it is the State religion, and is followed by all 
the people. In Ceylon, Mongolia, and Manchuria it 
is followed by the great mass of the population; 
almost to the exclusion of all other religions. But 
in Annam, China, Corea, and Japan it exists in con- 
nection with other religions, and in ‘none of these 
countries is it the most prevalent religion. In China, 
Corea, and Annam, Confucianism, and in Japan, 
Shintoism, is the State religion, while Buddhism 
holds a wholly subordinate place. It is, therefore, 
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obviously improper to call all the inhabitants of these 
lands Buddhists, as is done in making up the great 
numbers assigned to this faith. Impossible as it is, 
from our present knowledge of the population of 
these countries, to give a precise enumeration, Dr. 
Happer makes the best estimate in his power—an 
estimate to which his Christian candor and scholar- 
ship give high weight—and reduces Mr. Edwin 
Arnold's figures by almost 400,000,000. He makes 
the total number of Buddhists in the world to be be- 
tween 72,000,000 and 73,000,000, while the number 
of Confucianists he makes 265,000,000. What he 
ealls Confucianism is older than Confucius, and, of 
course, older than Buddhism; but as Confucius ar- 
ranged and transmitted its canonical books, and 
gave it his sanction, it has become customary to 
designate it by his name. 


It is not always safe to rely upon the pledges of an 
enthusiastic mass meeting, or to act upon the counsel 
of its enthusiasm. The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society at Saratoga, last spring, 
voted to ask the churches for $100,000 as an emer- 
gency fund for new work. One-tenth of this amount 
was pledged then and there. This action was sub- 
stantially indorsed by the National Council at Con- 
cord, N. HW. The Home Missionary Society, relying 
upon this action, has responded to urgent appeals 
from the West to the extent of one-third of this pro- 
posed emergency fund, but has not received one- 
third of the amount recommended to be raised and 
expended. It appeals earnestly for at least $50,000 
that it may be able to close the year free from debt. 
It is the more entitled to make this appeal because 


its general condition indicates advanced prosperity 


and aggressive work. The regular collections from 
the churches and special emergency fund already 
paid in amount to $34,726,09 over the corresponding 
period of last year. The work of education in the 
New West and the Northwest, the necessity for 
which as a counteraction for Mormonism we have 
presented in another column, can be and ought to 
be done by the Nation ; but the work of evangeliza- 
tion can only be done by the voluntary contributions 
of the churches. 


We have received from Athens, Georgia, an ‘‘ open 
letter,” to the faculties of Union and Columbia Sem- 
inaries by Mr. C. W. Lane. It seems that the South- 
ern Assembly have constituted a committee com- 
posed of the faculties of the Union and Columbia 
Seminaries to consider the propriety of so arranging 
the theological training of candidates for the minis- 
try that one-half the time be spent in active labor, 
especially in vacant churches and destitute regions, 
“under Presbyterial direction. It seems to us that 
this suggestion has some great advantages which com- 
mend it to the consideration of other seminaries and 
other denominations. ‘* A wise practical training 
would be of inestimable value for fitting our young 
men for the first and trying years of. the pastorate.” 
In every other calling, teaching the theory is accom- 
panied with some training in the practice; the law 
student goes into a law office, the medical student 
into a hospital. But the theological student jumps 
directly from the class-room into a pastorate, with 
two sermons a Sunday, a lecture in the week, and 
all pastoral duties flung upon him. This plan would 
also provide intelligent, though inexperienced preach- 
ers forthe small churches and mission fields, which 
are now often left almost or entirely destitute. 
According to Mr. Lane, the three great sections of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland give their students 
seven months vacation in each year, which furnishes 
ample time for training and practical work. The 
advantage given to impecunious students to earn, in 
whole or part, their own livelihood, instead of depend- 
ing on church benefactions, is an incidental but not 
insignificant additional advantage. We should like 
to have some professor in some theological seminary 
tell us why this would not be a good reform to inau- 
gurate in all systems of theological education, even if 
itinvolved turning the three years’ course into a four 
years’ course. 


The country loses two men of eminent character 
and attainments in the death of Professor Arnold 
Guyot, and Dr. 8. Wells Williams. Professor Guyot 
was born near Neuchatel in 1807, received his early 
education at that place, attended subsequently the 
Gymasia at Carlsruhe and Stuttgart, taking his doc- 
torate at the University of Berlin in 1835. A few 
years later he returned as the Professor of History 
and Physical Geography to Neuchatel, where Agassiz 
became his intimate friend and co-operator. In 1848 


the plaintiff, three for the defendant. 


political troubles;made his position untenable and he 
followed Agassiz to Cambridge. 
Princeton as Professor of Physical Geography and 
Geology, and for nearly thirty years was one of the 
most useful and distinguished members of the faculty 
of the College of New Jersey. His power for work 
was extraordlnary ; his culture varied and comprehen- 
sive ; his personal character lofty in its aims and beauti- 
ful in itstraits, and hisscientiffe work’of a high order. 
Dr. Williams was born at Utica in 1812 and gradu 
ated at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1832. 
The following year he went to China as printer to the 
the American Board ; applied himself to the study of 
the Chinese language, rapidly mastered it, became 
editor of the Chinese ‘‘ Repository,” published a 
series of books which were of great usefulness to 
students in Chinese, and became very soon one 
of the best informed foreigners on China. In 
1848 he issued the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” a work 
which at once became, and _ still remains, the 
standard authority on China. In 1853 he accom- 
panied Commodore Perry as interpreter to Japan and 
in 1862 became Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion in China. In this position he was practically for 
a number of years the American Minister, and if 
Civil Service principles had been applied he would 
have held the position nominally as well as virtually. 
His influence and his usefulness were very great, and 
his service both tothe European community and to 
the Chinese cannot well be over-rated. On his return 
to this country in 1875 he was appointed lecturer of 
Chinese at Yale College, and has since resided in 
New Haven. He was a man of large scholarship, 
earnest nature, great perseverance, and elevated pur- 
pose. 

The second trial of the suit brought against the 
Rev. James Brand for alleged libel against a liquor 
dealer of Oberlin, O., has resulted, as did the first 
trial, in a disagreement of the jury ; nine being for 
Probably the 
only way to secure a unanimous verdict is by getting 
a jury all of whom are liquor dealers, or all of whom 
are total abstainers. We judge that a verdict would 
have been rendered almost instantly for the defend- 
ant if the case had been tried at Oberlin, where both 
parties are known, and where the public sentiment in 
support of Mr. Brand is very strong. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has resigned his seat in the House 
of Commons in the customary indirect way of apply- 
ing for the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
will stand for re-election. There seems to be little 
doubt that Bismarck has really been guilty of the 
gross discourtesy of returning to the House of 
Representatives the resolutions passed on the death 
of Lasker. As these resolutions were in the form of 
an expression of regret for an eminent public man, 
and of good will toward the German nation, and as 
they were properly addressed to the German Reichstag, 
Bismarck’s action is a rare instance of rudeness to 
two nations at the same time. 


THE MORMON PROBLEM. 


E publish this week, on another page, in an 
article from Professor Marden of Colo- 
rado College, the clearest account of the rise, de- 
velopment, and preseut condition of Mormonism, 
and the secret of its power, that we have ever seen. 
Mr. Marden wastes no words in rhetoric, and sug- 
gests no remedy, except in aclosing paragraph. That 
he has left for us todo. This we do here. For while 
the application of the remedy in its details is full of 
difficulty, the principles to be applied are both clear 
and simple. They are two: liberty and education. 
1. Polygamy isa mere incidental evil of Mormonism. 
It is a mere excrescence. It is a boil that shows 
bad blood ; but it is the blood, not the boil, which 
needs to be cured. Of theentire Mormon popu- 
lation, the well-informed estimate that not over 
2,500 men are livingin polygamy. Itis an expensive 
luxury, and most of the Mormons are poor. It is 
doubtful whether the proportion of adulterous Mor- 
mons is greater than the proportion of adulterous 
Puritans, if it be true that ‘‘ whosoever shall put 
away his wife except for fornication and shall marry 
another commiteth adultery.” It is not against 
polygamy we need to train either our moral or our 
political artillery. Mormonism isa gigantic moneyed, 
political, and ecclesiastical corporation. As a mon- 
eyed corporation it is an enormous dealer in lands. 
It selects the sites for its colonists ; it sends its mis- 
sionaries abroad to gather them in. It gathers in 
the lame, the halt, and the blind. The missionary 
comes to a poverty-stricken family, in Wales, Nor- 


way, Sweden. 


In’ 1855 he went to} pright colors, the glory of the Land of Protttise 


He paints, perhaps in none too 


‘*Come,” he says, ‘‘ and be independent.” “I have 
no money.” ‘‘ We will give you a passage.” ‘‘I 
cannot leave my aged father and mother.” ‘ We 
willtake them.” I havedebts to my neighbors here.” 
‘“We will provide for them,” “I haye no decent 
clothes,” ‘‘ We will clothe you.” Thé argument is 
convilicing ; the offer is accepted ; the money is paid 
out of the Emigration fund ; theemigrants are landed 
under priestly supervision at Castle Garden ; under 
priestly supervision whirled across the continent to 
Utah ; under priestly supervision put into the home 
which has been prepared for them. So far, so good. 
But the emigrant has mortgaged his future to the 
church. He has the advances to pay back with in- 
terest. He is under further obligation to pay a tithe 
of all his income to the church which has adopted 
him. He is far from the educative influences of civ- 
ilization. He knows nothing of the country whose 
citizen he has become. He is the humble servant of 
the church which has brought him to the Promised 
Land. He knows no one else in the whole transaction. 

If this were all, the good might counterbalance the 
evil; but it is not. The hierarchy conducts its landed 
speculations with reference to political designs. The 
Mormon politician does not need to wear glasses ; he 
is far-sighted. If a locality in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Arizona, lacks fifty or a hundred voters to be 
politically a Mormon community, the information is 
sent up to headquarters at Salt Lake City ; the stream 
of incoming emigration is as much under the con- 
trol of the hierarchy as the stream of water is under 
the control of the fireman who holds the hose ; a car- 
load of emigrants is sent to the desired point, and 
captures it for Mormonism. There are points all over 
these Territories, strategic points, important points, 
which have been captured for Mormonism by this 
process. Thus the landed corporation is also a polit- 
ical ring. It has reduced colunization to a science. 
Its aim is the political control of the great New West 
and Southwest ; the territorial heart of the nation. It is 
marching rapidly toward the goal of its ambition. 

Both its emigration schemes and political 
manipulations are promoted by its religious character. 
It is an embodied fanaticism. It appeals to igno- 
rance, to wonder, and to sensuous life. Most men like 
to be rid of responsibility. This fact, the secret of 
Romanism, is also the secret of Mormonism. It takes 
responsibility off from its adherents and places it on 
the hierarchy. Its theology is the theology of the 
letter. The patriarchs had plural wives; we, there- 
fore, must have plural wives. The Jews paid into the 
temple tithes ; we will have a temple, and every be- 
liever shall pay into it a tithe. The Corinthian Chris- 
tians baptized for the dead ; we will baptize for the 
dead. Its worship is the worship of wonder, not of 
intelligent reverence, Revelation is continuous. The 
New Testament took up the thread which the Old 
Testament dropped ; the Book of Mormon took up the 
thread which the New Testament dropped ; and the 
Church is ready to furnish a new thread whenever 
there is a new need. It is in telephonic communica- 
tion with the Almighty and can get a direction from 
him at any moment. Its hopes are: immediate, 
earthly, sensuous. Utah is the Promised Land ; the 
present is the age of the Latter Day Saints ; the Lord — 
is coming soon, not to far-away Jerusalem, but to Salt 
Lake City. Joe Millerism is revived again. 

These elements, then, are generally enough to keep 
an ignorant constituency in subjection : gratitude for 
past favors ; ignorance of real facts and conditions ; 
political and religious isolation from the Gentiles, 
intensified by Gentile persecution, real or imagined ; 
and superstitious fears and hopes. But when they 
are not, other instruments are at hand. The lands 
of this region are dependent for productiveness al- 
most wholly on artificial systems of irrigation. The 
systems of irrigation are practically under the con- 
trol of the hierarchy. If a manis recalcitrant he 
finds his water shut off. The cutting off of his water 
means ruin. If he were rich, and wise, and strong, 
he might find a remedy; but he is not. Like the 
touch of a little finger to the grasp of the whole hand 
is the grip of a great railroad corporation when com- 
pared withthe grip of the Mormon hierarchy. Illegal? 
Yes! So was the ship money exaction in the days of 
Charles I. ; but John Hampden went to prison, and 
John Hampdens willing to go to prison for a just cause 
are rare. 

Finally, i: all else fails, is the blood atonement. 
The only way t> wash out apostasy is by shedding 
the blood of the apostate. The avenger of sin saves — 
the sinner and sanctifies himself. Ina drawer in 
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Utah is to-day a sword clotted with blood, which an 
ex-wife of a Mormon believer keeps asa sacred relic 
to show her children. The blood is from her own neck. 
It is the knife with which her own husband sought 
to slay her when she renounced Mormonism. Presi- 
dent Taylor denies that Mormonism knows any doc- 
trine of blood atonement; he might as well deny 
that Spain ever knew an Inquisition. The Mountain 
Meadow Massacre is as truly a part of history as the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

This threefold hierarchy maintains itself under 
United States laws, with United . States sanction, 
beneath the United States flag, and on territory 
belonging to the people of the United States. Our 
first duty is to destroy its malignant power and to 
emancipate its serfs. Every life must be made safe 
from violence and from threatening. Every wife 
must be as free to leave as to cleave to her church. 
The words which Mormon women now whisper in a cor- 
ner they must be safe in proclaiming upon the house- 


top. The irrigation laws have not been codified for. 


fifteen years. It is almost impossible to learn what 
they are. The whole system should be taken out of 
Territorial hands and put into the hands of the 
National government. A disinterested and Gentile 
administration should control it. Every Mormon 
householder should know himself free to pay or with- 
hold his tithe at will. The land laws should be 
framed in the interest of individual liberty, not in that 
of a dominant corporation. There is only one way to 
accomplish this: it is by denying to the ‘‘ squatters ” 
who have taken possession of our territory the right 
to govern it. It is by abolishing the Territorial or- 
ganization, disbanding the Territorial Legislature, cre- 
ating a National Commission, and governing the terri- 
tory of the Nation by the Nation and in the Nation’s in- 
terests. They tell us this will bring war. Let it come. 
War is dreadful ; but despotism is more dreadful. But 
we do not believe it would bring war. The first gun 
fired on an American’ flag by the hierarchy would be 
the first minute gun oyer its grave. The Ameri- 
can conscience is not dead, but sleeping; and that 
would awaken it. No one knows this better than the 
_ Mormon hierarchy. Its fighting days are past. 

2. With liberéy should go education. Not Mormon 
education; not Gentile education; but education. 
The public school system of Utah is in the hands of 
the hierarchy. The schools are built, the teachers 
_ selected, the administration conducted by Mormons 
and in the interest of Mormonism. The Mormon 
constituency is recruited from the most ignorant and 
superstitious classes of the Old World. There are 
Mormon schools; but when did a hierarchy ever 
teach its adherents to think for themselves? The 
corner-stone of the hierarchy is submission. The im- 
placable foe to the hierarchy is independence. Such 
an institution as Colorado College, living on the edge 
of Mormondom and sending out its young men as 
missionaries to carry the message of freedom and 
light, ought not to have to spend half its energies in 
coming East to beg funds. Such an organization as 
the New West Commission ought not to have to limit 
its labors in planting Christian schools in this land of 
darkness by the niggardliness of contributions to its 
treasury. But, after all, these are merely pioneers. 
They only show us the way. Private benevolence 
runs before national benefaction ; as the liberation of 
individual slaves preceded the Nation’s purchase of 
universal emancipation. There are a hundred mill- 
ion dollars: lying in our Treasury, and we do not 
know what to do with it. The Nation ought to un- 
dertake the work of public education in the National 
Territories. It ought to do it instantly and vigor- 
ously. It ought to do it on a grand scale. It ought 
to put a public school in every city ward and every 
considerable village. It ought to equip them with 
the best appliances and the best teachers. It ought 
to fling their doors wide open to every comer. It 


ought to take all the local educational tax from the | 


Mormon hierarchy, and add it to the resources of 


such @ publie: school system. It ought not to teach. 
any religion, Mormon or Gentile ; it need not; but it: 


ought to teach its pupils to doubt, to question, to 
think forthemselves. The parental instinct is stronger 
even than a hierarchy. The appetite for knowledge 
is invincible, even by superstition. It would not be 
necessary to establish a compulsory system ; it would 
be enough to establish a free one. The New West 
Commission has proved that. Their Gentile schools 
are filled; the Nation’s schools would be crowded. 
The Mormon immigrant has known the United States 
only as an enemy. It is time that we taught him 
that the United States is his friend. 7 

We have tried the prohibitory and repressive 


methods long enough. They have failed. They 
will fail to the bitter end. The longer they are tried 
the worse the result. It is time to inaugurate a 
change ; to work on the Christian plan, to overcome 
evil with good. If we put liberty and education into 
the Territories now dominated by Mormonism, liberty 
and education will solve the Mormon problem. We 
can leave the Mormons to bring over their ship-loads 
of immigrants unhindered by us, so long as they bring 
them to a community which we have made free and 
enlightened. We can leave them to build their Tem- 
ple, so long as we overtop it with the school-house 
and the college. We can leave them to preach their 
superstitious literalism, if we invite the ready minds 
of the oncoming generation to demand rebelliously a 
reason for the faith and the {fear that are preached 
to them. We can even leave them to the enjoyment 
of their harems, if every woman is free to abandon 
the husband who has invited a stranger to usurp 
her place, and to take with her the children whom 
she has brought into life at the hazard of her own; 
and if every man who has sworn to love, cherish, and 
support his wife is compelled by law to fulfill the last 
third of his promise till death releases him. 

To organize liberty and education for the darkened 
Territories of the great Southwest is the task of the 
statesmanship of today. Nothing more than this is 
needed ; nothing less than this will suffice. It is 
difficult, but it is simple. 


DEMOCRACY IN COLLEGES. 


‘THE perpetuation of a paternal government in 

our colleges in the midst of a self-governing 
community is one of those anomalies which curiously 
survive by the mere strength of inertia, long after 
the changed circumstances demand a change of 
methods. Half the students in our best colleges are 
American citizens, who themselves help to make the 


‘laws, and elect officials who govern the college fac- 


ulty. It is absurd that they should be treated like 
boys ina bearding-school. We have abandoned long 
since the English method of keeping a surveillance 
over college pupils ; yet we are not willing to frankly 
confess that government by surveillance is an impos- 
sibility. Our colleges are filled with men; but they 
still call themselves ‘‘ boys,” and we are reluctant to 
give up treating them as boys. 

Three years ago Amherst College abandoned the 
boarding-school theory and paternal government, 
and adopted frankly a new method of college admin- 
istration which has been already widely noted. Its 
main feature consists in the adoption of an agreement 
of the college with the student in place of the old- 
time authority which the college exercised over the 
student. Under the old system the faculty seek to 
control the student by laws and penalties, and the 
student throws upon the faculty the responsibility for 
his management, and deems himself free to do what- 
ever the faculty cannot prevent. This system not 
only notoriously fails to secure good order and disci- 
pline, but is apt to produce the very disturbances 
which it seeks to prevent. Such a system is not only 
crowded with petty annoyances to both faculty and 
students, and renders impossible that freedom of 
intercourse which the true relations of teacher and 
pupil demand, ‘but, worse than all, constant inquisi- 
tion being met by constant evasion, deception and 
falsehood easily take the place of honor and truth. 
The Amherst Faculty, therefore, gave it up. They 
put in its stead the scheme of a contract to which the 
student and the college are parties, and whose fulfill- 
ment each may claim. The college on its part agrees 
to furnish all its manifold resources of instruction, 
and the student agrees to avail himself of these in 
the way which the college shall prescribe. The 
nature of this contract in its various details is ex- 
plained to each student when he enters, and he is then 
trusted to fulfill it. The administrative rules of the 


college are placed in his hand, and ‘he is expected . 


to conduct himself in truthfulness and uprightness, 
in kindness and respect, in diligence and sobriety, in 
obedience to law, and maintenance of order, and re- 
gard for Christian institutions, as becomes a mem- 
ber of a Christian college.” If he should fail to do 
this he thereby ceases to be a member of the college. 
The college would not send him away under its cen- 
sure, and under the infliction of a penalty, but he 
has simply taken himself away, and is free to go 
where he pleases ; entering any other college which 
may choose to receive him with neither help nor hin- 
drance on the part of the college he has left. If he 
shall ever resuine his relations to Amlierst College it 
can only be by a new agreement, for which he must 
furnish a sufficient justification. 


The general good order and moral tone of Amherst 
College made such an experiment there exceptionally 
hopeful, but the actual results have been better than 
were hoped. There has never before been such con- 
tinued order and decorum in the college, nor such 
regularity of attendance upon college duties, nor so 
much healthy work done by the students, nor such 
pleasant relations between the faculty and the stu- 
dents, or among the students themselves, as since 
the new system was adopted. 

To make the system still more self-adjusting, and 
to increase the preparation of the student for the 
duties of American citzenship by accustoming him 
to the responsibility and privilege of self-government, 
a college Senate has been organized—consisting of 
four seniors, three juniors, two sophomores, and one 
freshman, elected by their respective classes—having 
for its president the President of the college, which 
is empowered to act upon such questions of college 
order and discipline as the President may deem wise 
to bring before it. Its scope is to be determined by 
experience, but it is the aim and the hope that all 
those questions of college order and the demeanor 
of the student, formerly decided, wisely or unwisely, 
by the faculty, will gradually be determined more 
and more by this clective body of the students them- 
selves; the faculty retaining under their direction all 
questions relating to methods of instruction and 
order of study, and time given to different branches, 
and also what courses of study shall be elective, and 
what required. 

Similar principles worked out in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner have been adopted since at one or two 
other colleges; and the reform is one that is certain 
not to go backward. It will take time, indeed, for 
the American college to adjust itself to self-govern- 
ment. The faculties may be expected to be loth to 
relinquish the authority which they have so long ex- 
ercised. Parents will be afraid to trust their chil- 
dren to their own conscience and judgment, oblivious 
of the fact that the government of a college never can 
take the place of the sweet moral restraints of a 
home. College students themselves will be reluctant 
to assume the responsibilities involved in liberty, and 
to exercise over themselves and over each other that 
kind of control without which any community would 
inevitably lapse into anarchy. But these difficulties 
are all temporary ; they will all be overcome in time 
by patience and education ; and the results already 
obtained—we speak on the testimony of both faculty 
and students—in Amherst give the strongest assur- 
ance that democratic rule wi:l prove as much more 
morally beneficent than despotism—even of the mild 
and kindly type which has generally, though not 
always, prevailed in our colleges—as it has been in 
Church and State in the history of both the English 
and the American people. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


T is curious to note how some Boston correspondents 

of newspapers and others make haste to claim that 
Wendell Phillips was an orthodox church member, 
and a Calvinist ; claiming that he was a member of the 
Old South Church in Boston at the time of his death. 
Mr. Phillips never belonged to the Old South Church, 
nor affiliated with it or its congregation. In an open 
letter, some years ago addressed to the ‘*‘ Liberal Clergy,” 
Mr. Phillips said, ‘‘ Baptized by Buckmiuster at the 
font of Brattle Street, I have a right to brand these 
liberal pretenders,” etc.. not for their theology, but for 
their departure from their ‘‘ predecessors ’—** children of 
Tuckermann, Channing, and Mann ”—on social ques- 
tions, especially the temperance reform. That Mr. 
Phillips loved righteousness, and the Calvinistic rigors of 
reform and governmental! administration, is evident; but 
to say that he accepted the Calvinistic theology is as near 
the truth as to say that he was a member of the Old 
South Church. If ‘‘ Wendell Phillips was orthodox of 
the orthodox,” it is singular that he should be buried 
from a Unitarian Church, and ony the pronounced 
clergymen of that faith be invited to conduct the ser- 
vice ! 

‘‘ New,” is the word that rings out on the Boston at 
mosphere, ‘‘just now.” Butthe ‘‘ New Education” is in 
the air as well as the ‘‘ New Theology.” Newspapers and 
lecturers discuss it. Phillips Brooks says ‘‘ it was reserved 
for a different age, which by a heathen religion has 
come to reverence and honor the body, to study its laws 
and réally Jearn them, and to open the doors of the won- 
derful chambers of natural science in which our country 
is reveling.” The philosophy of physical education is 
abroad, and the school-master is applying it. General 
Francis A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Lustitute of 
Technology, perhaps is contributing more than any 
other educator in the State to what is bezinuing to be 
familiar as the ‘‘ New Education.” ‘*‘ Technical Educa- 
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tion” he classifies in three grades: First, scientific . 
schools of the grade of the Institute of Technology and 
of the Sheftield Scientific School at Yale, the primary 
object being to train men to become engineers, as- 
sayists, architects, chemists, professors, teach- 
ers, at the same time not neglecting training in 
manual labor. There now 448 students in this 
Institute; an. increase of twenty per cent. over 
last year. Mr. Walker says ‘‘the idle student is 
hardly known here,” the reason being that the young men 
are pursuing studies for which they have a bent. He also 
says, ‘‘ young men who exhibit no inclination or aptitude 
whatever for linguistic or philosophic studies are often 
found to take the deepest interest in natural history, 
in chemistry, or in mechanics, to have remarkable 
aptitude for manipulation, and to possess excellent 
powers of perception, discrimination and judgment.” 
The second grades of technical instruction he colls 


-** Trade Schools Proper,” the object being to teach the 


several departments of the special industry, as carriage- 
making or machine-making. Grade third in the line of 
this technica] instruction he styles ‘‘ The High School of 
mechanic arts,” to be graded with the high schools in 
public instruction. The object being to substitute draw- 
ing, the use of tools, and other practical teaching, for 
much of the gazetecr and uselcss head-cramming that is in 
vogue. 

A new literary ‘“‘ Beacon” has come into our horizon. 
This weekly made its bright appearance last Saturday 
morning. Its purpose is to show the course of culture, 
taste. and thought at home and adroad. The initial 
number has the beginning of a serial by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, a sermon by Philiips Brooks, a poem by IH. Ber- 
nard Carpenter, clean critiques and very readable let- 
ters. The ‘‘ Beacon” has ample capital behind it, and 
appearances indicate not only that it has cometostay but 
to shine. Jn many of the larger churches in New Eng- 
land, out of the cities, there are literary clubs or socic- 
ties for the acquisition and impartation of useful knowl- 
edge, independent of the Chautauqua or New England 
reading courses. The Rev. G. H. Debevois, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Congregational Sunday Schools, is 
holding a very successfui serics of Institutes in the local 
conferences of the State. He is assisted by Dr. Meredith, 
Revs. Smith Baker, A. E. Winship, A. E. Dunning and 
others. The revival in Rev. G. R. Leavitt’s church in 
Cambridgeport already numbers some one h’mdred and 
fifty converts. There are revivals and deep interest in 
Rev. G. A. Tewkesbury’s church, Plymouth, and Rev. 
D. O. Clark’s, Manchcster, Mass. It now looks favorable 
to the passage by the Legislature of the Civil Service bill, 
and of a bill to submit the question of biennial sessions 
to the people. The Rev. E. E. Hale, Colonel Codman, 
Henry P. Kidder, the attorney and secretary of the Law 
and Order League, and others have made a very alle pre- 
sentation to the commissioners for high liquor licenses in 
Boston, and there are good reasons to expect favorable re- 
sults from the efforts. The mectings at the dedication 
services of the People’s Church, extending from Sunday 
to Sunday, have been largely attended. Such preachers in 
swift succession as Bishops Simpson, Fostcr and Camp- 
bell, Drs. Phillips Brooks, J. M. Buckley, J. O. Peck, 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, and others, is a rare occasion for the 
Methodists in Boston. The pastor of this church enter- 
prise, the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, has been continucd | 
seven consecutive years in this position,.and very natu- 
rally the question is usked by some of the denomination 
why there should not be other exceptions to the rule. 
Perhaps the genius of the age will make the rule ex- 
ceptional—that is, when the people want it to be. The 
publishers say the ‘‘ Andover Review” is selling remark- 
ably well. Adverse criticism is like the whetstone that 
Shakespeare describes—it sharpens the wit. 

Mr. George William Curtis has been selected by the 
Boston committee to deliver the eulogy on Wendell 
Phillips. 

At Joseph Cook’s Monday lecture the audience was 
not so large as it was the previous week. Though not 
bad, the weather was not pleasant. Lawlessness North 
and South was the subject of the prelude. Statistics 
were read, showing that out of every ten thousand deaths 
in the Unitei States twenty-one are murders; the high- 
est number of civilized nations except in Italy and Spain. 
The young idcas need to be taught how not to shoot. 
As remedies. Mr. Cook would extend the Citizens’ Law 
and Order League through the country, organize branch 
leagues in evcry county of consequenee, and in 
many of the churches, and then so enlarge the 
scope of the leagues that they may grapple with 
the various forms of evil that threaten our civiliza- 
tion. There should be powerful newspapers to advo- 
vocate the cause. He would rouse the social powers of 
the parlors and ostracize all wives of liquor sellers. The 
platform should be roused, the press roused, the pulpit 
roused, state and national officials should be roused, 
and non-sectarian religious instruction should be 
given in the schools. Civil service should be taken 
out of the politicians’ hands. The people must 
come to the rescue. God turned abolitionist in the 
slavery contest. There arc indications that he is turn- 


\ ing temperance reformer. Let the pcople feel the 


touch of God ard declare for law and order. The 
prelude asked cleven question, of such scope and 
diversity that to attempt to answer them in a word I 
should think one would exclaim with Celia : ‘‘ Borrow 
me Garagantua’s mouth first.” The questions ranged 
from Henry George’s book through church membership, 
the Deity of Christ, the Bible, revivals, unfermented 
wine, to the Evangelical Alliance. The lecture proper 
did not advance much beyond the one of the previous 
week. All science in onr time is consciously or un- 
consciously building an altar to the Unknown God. 
When the coals on the altar are lighted from on high 
natural theology will become luminous, and the unknown 
God whom the nineteenth century ignorantly worships 
will be declared the personal God of the twentieth cen- 
tury who governs the universe. The Iecturer main- 
taincd that the knowledge of a personal God begins in 
the intuitions, rises through the instincts, and the 
reason, into an absolute belief. Mri: Cook stoutly 
combated and ridiculed Bain’s definition of matter, as 
double-fa ed somewhat, and cried, Oh, for one hour of 
Stewart, and Reid, and Hamilton to dissipate the modern 
Scotch joy of materialism! Mr. Cook is still balan- 
cing his definitions. His faith is sublime, yet for clear 
statement commend me to old Job: ‘*‘ There is a spirit 
in man, and an inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding. ” 

The Rev. George B. Safford has accepted the call to 
the Secretaryship of the American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union. It is expected that changes will be made. 


Boston Church Calendar : : 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 

Methodists.—Wesleyan Hall. 10.30 a.a. Open discussion on 
the Caste question in the South. 

Baptists.—Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. Three-fold Nature of Man. 
Rev. llenry Hinckley. 

Universalists.—Best Methods of Spiritual Revival in our 
Churches. 10.45 a.m., at No. 16 Bromfield Street. 

Congregationalists.—Pilgriin Hall, 10 a.m. Efforts for the 
Conversion of Children.—Rev. Charles M. Southgate. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


N Chicago as well asin Boston there is sincere sor- 
row over the death of Wendell Phillips. Various 
bodies, colored and Irish, have passed resolutions of 
respect for his memory, and last Sunday Professor 
Swing preached an cloquent and thoughtful sermon as 
a tribute to his great worth. To most of the sermon no 
exception could be taken, but it contained one strange 
sentence for a Christian ministerto pen. After speaking 
of the effects of age the Professor says, ‘‘ Thus is the 
soul dragged downward by its burden of flesh, and after 
afew years or months of struggic, it sleeps with the 
fathers, having been murdered by the body as Laocoon 
and his children were crushed by the serpents from 
Tencdos.”” This were indeed a cruel fate for the soul ; 
but that this is the fate of a Christian believer, who be- 
lieves ? 

Sunday evening Miss Frances Willard, of world-wide 
temperance fame, delivered one of her charmiug ad- 
dresses in Music Hall. Miss Lucia F. E. Kimball spoke 
on the same general topic, at the same time, in the Union 
Park Church. Miss Willard denounced high license 
very emphatically, and advocated prohibition with all 
the eloquence of which she is capable. She believes in 
suffrage for women, and has little confidence in any 
permanent settlement of the temperance question till 
women are allowed to vote. 

The Congregational ministers, at their meeting Mon- 
day morning, discussed, with a great deal of interest, the 
important subject of preaching to children. The Rev. 
J. C. Stoddard opened the discussion and was followed 
by most of the brethren present. Several methods of 
preaching to children were described, but upon the whole 
it was decided that the best method is for each one to 
study his own gifts, and preach in hisown way. Per- 
haps the point of most interest in the discussion was the 
fact, clearly brought out, that nearly all our pastors are 
in the habit of considering the wants of the children as 
a part of their audience in every sermon they makc. 
From the testimony of some of the pews, we judge that 
this careful study of the wants of the children is meeting 
with great success. Since the Sunday-school has becn 
held in the morning, and special efforts have been made 
to induce the members of the school to remain and hear 
the sermon, Dr. Goodwin, of the First Church, has been 
preaching to from four to six hundred children. A sim- 


ilar change in the time of the Sunday-school has been. 


followed by similar results at Plymouth Church. . For 
many years most of our Baptist churches have had 
their Sunday-schools before the morning service, and 
nothing would induce them to change the time. Thus 
the afternoon is left open for mission work and for 
private family instruction. 

Tuesday evening both the Baptists and the Presbyteri- 
ans had their monthly social union. With the former it 
was largely a social affair. Ladies were present, as they 
always are, and took part in the exercises. Dr. N. E. 
Wood discussed ‘‘ Mysticism,” and Dr. H. L. Way- 
land, editor of the ‘‘ National Baptist,” of Philadelphia, 
brought greetings from the East; and complimenting 


the Baptists of Chicago upon what they have done, said 
most truly that what the denomination needs is not more 
Baptists, but larger Baptists—that is, men with. broader 
aud larger views. Dr. D. C. Marquis, President of the 
Northwestern Theological Seminary, was chairman for 
the Presbyterians. A report was made in favor of doing 
the charity work of the denomination through commit- 
tees appointed by the individual churches rather than 
through a committee representing all the churches. 
The same report advocated the forming of new churches 
as rapidly as possible in new and growing parts of the 
city, and recommended that an organization be char- 
tered to look after. this impo:tant feature of church 
work. The subject of the evening was Sunday-schools. 
The principal address was by Dr. Nichols, of St. Louis, 
though a good many five-minute speeches were made. 
At the Congregational Club, next Monday night, the 
subject of Divorce will be considered. 

The week has been saddened by the reports of loss of 
life and property through floods in the Ohio Valley, and 
everybody is questioning the cause of these floods, and 
asking what can be done to prevent their occurrence 
every year. We have not yet heard the worst. Sick- 
ness will follow, with sufferings which no generosity of 
the government and no sympathy from the general pub- 
lic can relieve. Homes have been destroyed which 
have cost the labor of a lifetime to secure, and with 
their destruction energy, enthusiasm, hope have gone 
also. Meanwhile Chicago is adding her gifts to those of 
sister cities, in order that the more pressing wants of the 
sufferers may be met. The proceeds of fwo or three 
society balls have been set aside for their benefit, and it 
is expected that collections will be taken Sunday in our 
churches. 

We seem to be in an era of mysterious murders. 
Wednesday night, an aged couple, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son, both over seventy, were murdered in their home in 
Winctka, a suburb of Chicago. There is, as yet, no 
clue to the guilty parties. Mr. Wilson was a man of 
means, but of simple habits. Both heand his wife were 
highly esteemeed, and so far as known did not have an 
enemy inthe world. The murder was almost as shocking 
as the Crouch murderat Jackson, Michigan, and far more 
so than that of Zora Burns at Lincoln.’ We have had 
the usual number of suicides the past week. and some 
of them in circumstances that ought to lead us to ask 
very seriously what can be done to strengthen the 
sacredness of the marriage relation, and to impress 
sociely with a sense of the value of human life. s 

It is reported that the Rev. Arthur Ritchie, rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, is called to St. 
Ignatius’ Episcopal Church, New York at a salary of 
$5,000. His present salary is small, and his high church 
ritualistic notions and practices are not accept- 
able to his bishop. His removal to New York would 
settle a good many difficulties, though his congregation 
is greatly attached to him and bears hearty witness to 
his fidelity as a pastor and his ability as a 
preacher. The Rev. Myron W. Reed of = In- 
dianapolis has been called tothe First Congrega- 
tional Church of Denver. He is a brilliant preacher, 
and exceedingly popular throughout the State of In- 
diana, and would be a valuable addition to the Denver 
pastorate. 

February 16, 1884. 


IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


NUMBER of the President's friends from the 
West have been here, talking over with him the 


prospects for his nomination at Chicago. I understand 


that they told him seriously that in no way could he 
strengthen himself more than by changing his cabinet. 
They mentioned Brewster, Chandler, and Folger as tho 
three elements of weakness. Mr. Arthur told them 
that he was aware that these gentlemen were not in the 
highest favor with the country, but it would seem like 


desertion for him to turn them off. That he would. 


welcome their resignations no one doubts. But no 
change is likely, at least until after the convention. 
Chandler is a great political schemer and cannot well be 
spared. As forthe Treasury Department, its agents are 
working politically regardless of Judge Folger. The 
great internal revenue machine is managed by a South- 
ern man, Evans, who was put in to secure Southern 
delegates for the President. Under Green B. Raum it 
was made the most efficient organization under 
government. In the South its agents are numerous and 
active. Frank Hatton is at the head of the post-office 
appointments. He is hard at work pushing Mr. Arthur's 
claims. Secretary Teller is one of the best wire-pullers 
in the West. All in all, the President has the machine 
in good trim, and cares very little about any small ques- 
tions of sentiment. 

His great bugbear is New York. That is the hinge 
of the whole question. Could he obtain the solid in- 
dorsement of his own State his candidacy would be re- 
spectable. Without it, his showing is most meager. 
His followers have worked hard for him, apparently 
in vain. The great Republican counties of central and 
upper New York are antagonistic. Brooklyn is against 
him. ‘‘ We shall do better with Edmunds, Gresham, or 
Sherman,” they say. In a Presidential fight locality 
goes for Jess than is supposed. Grant carried New York 
against Greeley and Seymour, Garfield beat Hancock 
there. The old Blaine clement will not support Arthur, 
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and with what grace can he ask a renomination with his 
own State divided against him ? Edmunds and Lincoln, 
Gresham and Hawley, Sherman and Hartranft—these 
are reasonable combinations. Arthur and Logan will make 
a showing and dropout. Is there anything about either 
one to gain the votes of the great masses who want no 
office, but will be content with capable, honest adminis- 
tration ? Yet these latter must be brought outif the 
Republican managers hope to win. They understand it, 
and they propose to have it so. 

The House is jealous of its privileges. Anderson of 
Kansas tried hard last week to have a rule adopted ex- 
cludizg from the floor ex-members who are engaged as 
lobbyists. This was designed to put an end to the prac- 
tice of about half a hundred ex-Congressmen, who by 
reason of being allowed to mingle with members in the 
House have built up a lucrative business. The plain 
reason is that Congress ought in fairness to put all lobby- 
ists on a par. But the persons affected devoted them- 
selves to the matter, and by mustering their friends suc- 
ceeded in defeatifg Anderson by thirteen majority. Un- 
sophisticated people would think the House would be 
glad to purge itself from this offense, but so many mem- 
bers are hoping that sooner or later they will be retained 
in the interest of some corporation that they do not pro- 
pose to take away a franchise which may sometime 
be of value to them. 

The Boynton-Keifer investigation will bring out an 
interesting phase of lifein Washington. Keifer charges 
that among the newspaper correspondents there are reg- 
ular combinations and conspiracies to break down pub- 
lic men. Of course, this a patent falsehood, but Mem- 
bers of Congress in bad odor, or likely to be, delight to 
smirch the press. Now, the great city papers know 
what their correspondents are about here. How long do 
you think the ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘ Tribune,” ‘‘ Herald,” or any 
of the great dailies, would keep in their employ men who 
were using their papers to break politicians ? How the 
aforesaid politicians would swoop down on them if they 
did. But, in fact, the correspondents here are intelligent 
and honorable men. A few of them have graduated 
into the lobby, but not so large a per cent. as the contin- 
gent from the ex-members. The only combination I 
know of is when two or three correspondents make an 
exchange of news. It is absolutely impossible for one 
man to look after what goes on in Washington. 
So exchanges are made. This applies only to news. 
Expressions of opinion are always written’ by 
each correspondent. Thus, the Cincinnati ‘‘Com- 
mercial Gazette,” St. Louis ‘‘ Republican,” Chi- 
cago ‘‘ Tribune,” and Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” make acom- 
bination. So do the Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal” and 
New Orleans ‘‘ Times-Democrat” and Pittsburgh ‘‘ Des- 
patch ; Boston ‘‘ Journal” and New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post ;” Philadelphia ‘‘ Times” and Boston ‘‘ Globe.” 
None of the New York morning papers do so regularly. 
The ‘‘ Sun ’ never exchanges and the ‘‘ Times” seldom. 
But then they have from two to five men steadily employed 
here, a regular ‘‘society woman,” and carte blanche in 
purchasing news. During the day the offices are de- 
serted, but after seven in the evening they are just like 
editorial offices at home. From eight until midnight 
‘the telegraph offices are flooded with matter. Special 
wires are leased by the Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean,” New 
York ‘‘ Tribune,” Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette and 
Enguirer.” The wire costs $6,000 a year, two operators 
$2,400 : and then they are a great saving. These figures 
illustrate something of the amount of manuscript which 
reaches the telegraph office every night. The day Gar- 
geld was shot I am told that over three hundred thou- 
sand words were filed simply for the press. Most of the 
men in charge of bureaus are married, own houses, and 
live here regularly. Yet with all the good fellowship 
that exists among them a club has never been successfully 
conducted by them. They are too busy to have time for 
it, and, in season, most of them have more engagements 
than they can respond to. If they occasionally attack 
men in public life the issue is generally an adequate justifi- 
cation. Every inquiry into official delinquency for years 
has been started by newspaper exposures. Courts and 
jails have very little terror for the hangers-on about the 
Treasury compared to the dread of newspaper investiga- 
tion. The correspondents seem sometimes severe, but 
if they should tell all that they know the country would 
be apt to think them biased. They probe the great in- 
iquities. For the smaller, the great mass of the people 
is too busy to care. 

Dr. Loring is working hard to have the Commission 
of Agriculture made a cabinet position. His enemies 
say that if that change should be authorized the Doctor 
would not be selected. I aminclined to think that is so. 
Massachusetts politicians would not be anxious to make 
their fellow citizen a cabinet officer, though they are 
willing to allow him to retain his present place. But 
we ought to have a new Department. It should include 
the bureau of agriculture, the census bureau, geological 
survey, bureau of education, naval observatory, coast 
survey, hydrographic office, nautical almanac, signal 
office, and marine hospital service. Suppose it was 
called the ‘‘ Department of Public Knowledge.” Bring 


ali our scientific institutions under one head, and then 
we should have a system that would reflect credit on 
the government. I am the more persuaded that some- 
thing of the sort should be done from the fact that so 
many of the institutions mentioned are deteriorating 
because they are placed under the Warand Navy Depart- 
ments. Take the signal office ; a purely scientific insti- 
tution to study the science of the weather. At its head 
is a miltary man, a brigadier-general, brought on here 
from the Plains by political influence. His staff is made 
up of artillery and cavalry lieutenants. Professor Abbé, 
the best weather observer in the country, is hired to 
direct these people, but appears only as ‘‘ civilian assis- 
tant.” He should be in charge, while the epaulets and 
shoulder-straps ought to be with their regiments. As 
for having a brigadier-general to direct this civil estab- 
lishment, the very idea is absurd and ridiculous. The 
same is true of the Naval Observatory. Admiral 
Shufeldt sits down there perfectly helpless among the 
instruments, and having no idea of the real work of the 
observatory. He has a lot of young naval subalterns 
who do not like to be sea-sick, and prefer to stay ashore. 
So they are detailed to the observatory. There are six 
practical astronomers attached to it, but they are at the 
mercy of the naval cadets, and the institution suffers. 
It used to do very efficient scientific work, but has de- 
teriorated. What else could you expect? Some prac- 
tical astronomer like Professor Newcombe or Chazles 
Young ought to be put at its head. That never will be 
as long as the old navy officers can draw full pay for 
signing the salary rolls. The rest are nearly as badly 
off, for under the present Department they are offshoots 
never intended to be grafted there. With a new one all 
the scientific and literary work of the government could 
be gathered under one head, and that a suitable one. 

Of late I have adopted the plan of going to different 
churches. Perhaps it is not so well, but young men 
have that trait naturally. Washington has not so many 
distinguished preachers as most citics. I do not know 
why, for the churches are unusually well attended and 
liberally supported. Dr. Leonard, of St. Jolin’s, is the 
best known in society, and Dr. Rankin of the New 
England Congregational has as broad a reputation as 
any. He has large congregations, and is a man of strong 
conviction. On the temperance question, especially, he is 
very stalwart. So much so that on that account he re- 
signed a pastorate in Vermont, where every one is sup- 
posed to bea Prohibitionist. The old First Presbyterian 
Church, over which Dr. Sunderland has long minis- 
tered, is losing most of its fashionable support, but still 
retains a considerable membership and strength. As I 
wrote you some time ago, the New York Avenue Church 
is now the fashionable Presbyterian house ; but even that 
is a trifle out of the center, and a new edifice over in the 
West End will soon te begun by a part of the congrega- 
tion. The Metropolitan, which General Grant made 
popular, is near Dr. Sunderland’s, down near the Court- 
House. It holds its ground very well, for the Metho- 
dists, next to the Roman Catholics, will go further to 
worship than any other denomination. They are pecul- 
iarly fortunate now, from having here Bishop Andrews. 
He is away considerably, but he preaches often at one 
or another of their churches. More scholarly than 
Bishop Simpson, he has much of that well-known 
preacher's power, eloquence, and pathos. Enriched by 
travel, and with an ample fund of illustration, I consider 
him the finest pulpit orator in Washington. 

I am going down to New Orleans this week with the 
committee to investigate the Mississippi outrages. My 
next letter will be from the South, and | have no doubt 
that for a change the readers of The Christian Union 
will read with interest the experiences of a Yankee for 
the first time in the South. 

The Lutherans are to erect, this summer, a monument 
to Luther, in front of their memorial church on Thomas 
Circle. 

There are plenty of people here who believe that Gen- 
eral Sherman will be the Republican candidate for 
President, and Henry B. Payne of the Democrats. 

EMERSON. 

WasHINGTON, February 13. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Why should men of wealth, who spend no end of money 
on their houses, spend most of their time in dark and dingy 
offices, in bad air, in uncomfortable chairs, with poor sur- 
roundings, dirty walls, everything unattractive, and even 
repellant? The cost of comfort and convenience is after all 
very small. The Spectator has been led to ask this question 
by a visit to delightful offices recently—offices which sug- 
gest it by contrast. The oneis thesanctum of The Chris- 
tian Union, to which, it is true, spectators are not often ad- 
mitted. It is an attic room;to speak more accurately, a 
suite of attic rooms; above the noise and confusion of the 
street ; far from the madding crowd; not over-accessible 
to the public, whom the editor generally prefers to seein a 
reception-room furnished for that purpose. But the suite is 
tasteful, sunny, bright, joyous; a little ingenuity made a 
little money go a great ways; and one of the rooms consti- 
tutes a very respectable reference library, where absolute 
quiet for either a special piece of work or a special consul- 


tation, can easily be secured. The other office is the new 
sanctum of Mr. Houghton, of the firm of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., of Boston. It, too, is off the street; as quiet almost 
as though it were in the country ; lighted with sunshine on 
two sides; bright with an open fire on the third; and as 
tasteful in its equipment as if it werea parlor, albeit the 
equipment is clearly that of a busy man and for a busy life. 
An equally fine illustration, on a much larger scale, is fur- 
nished by the editorial and art rooms of the Century Com- 
pany. Whether the editors and artists like to see spectators 
or no it is not for this Spectator to say ; but a walk through 
those beautiful but not extravagant rooms, and a study of 
the art on the walls, made up of the original designs pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Century’”’ and the ‘‘St. Nicholas,”’ is enough 
to make a man covet the life of an editor oran artist in such 
surroundings. All this the Spectator counts as a sign of 
improved taste and improved morals in the business world. 
It shows that we are not too busy to have some regard to 
the true life of the soul in some of its finer and subtler 
forms. 


. The Spectator is accustomed to hear and read complaints 
respecting the administration of religious and benevolent 
Societies, coming for the most part from men who know 
nothing on the subject, and who suppose that a position on 
the Board of Management of one of these great Societies is 
an easy position of unearned honor. The Spectator hap- 
pens to know one gentleman who has traveled at least every 
month two hundred and fifty miles to attend one of those 
Missionary Board meetings. And he was present the other 
evening at the meeting of another Board, the session of which 
lasted from four in the afternoon until half-past nine in the 
evening, with ashort intermission for supper ; at this meeting 
there were present two gentlemen, one of whom had come 
ninety miles, the other seventy-five ; neither of whom could 
possibly get to his home before midnight. There is a great 
deal of unrebuked idleness in the churches ; but there is also 
a great deal of unrecognized, unhonored, and self-denying 
activity. 

The Spectator was handed in the cars the other day the 
most sensible medical advertisement he has ever seen. It 
read as follows : 


A Mouse Cannot Draw a Train of Cars, 
NOR WILL A 5 CENT PACKAGE OF 
HOREHOUND TROCHES 


Cure Consumption ; but if you have a Cough, Cold, 
Hoarseness, or a tickling in the Throat, give them a 
fair trial. 

Modesty is so unusual a virtue in advertisements of any 
kind, and rarest of all in medical advertisements, that the 
Spectator’s attention was caught and his admiration aroused 
on the spot, and he straightway invested five cents in a box. 
Enormous pretense imposes on the ignorant ; but the igno- 
rant are not as numerous a class in the community as they 
once were, and the Spectator is of opinion that there is a 
considerable constituency who would believe in advertise- 
ments rather more if they claimed somewhat less. ; 


Among the advantages of country over city life the Spec- 
tator notes one which is not often mentioned ; to wit, that in 
the country marriage is entered into with a knowledge of each 
other, on the part of both man and maid, that is rarely to be 
obtained in the city. Joe Brown, of Squashtown, knows all 
about Sally Simpkins, of the same place ; whether she is lazy 
or industrious, generous or selfish, thrifty or wasteful, a 
good cok or a bad one, what stock she comes from, and 
how much her dowry is, and what kind of relations-in-law 
she will bring him. Sally is equally conversant with Joe’s 
character, habits, and antecedents. They have this pleni- 
tude of information because in the country every one knows 
everything about every one else, and is willing to tell it. 
Mr. Augustus Urban, of Bigville, on the other hand, knows 
nothing of his Arabella Toplofty, except that she is pretty, 
and seems to be an angel when he calls to see her. She 
may be as selfish as sin, as improvident as a pauper, as 
helpless as a rag-baby, and the last of along line of luna- 
tics; but he knows and can learn nothing of these things 
until marriage has unmasked them. Arabella isin the same 
plight. The young man whom she favors may be a blue- 
ribbon man outwardly, and a toper in fact—she has only 
his word for it; if he dresses well she may think him a 
millionaire, when he is really only an eight-dollar clerk ; he 
may have spent half his life in the penitentiary and bear no 
trace of it, when she receives an introduction at some pro- 


‘miscuous social gathering. If this Spectator wanted a wife 


he would move into the country, where people know one 
another. There is very little real acquaintance in the artifi- 
cial society of the cities. 


Readers of this column have doubtless remarked that the 
Spectator has had a very wide experience and has seen all 
sorts of life and been through various ups and downs. And 
has even, asa young man, occasionally had a fit of the blues, 
when everything seemed tinged with melancholy, and he felt 
existence to be an incubus, business a treadmill, society a 
bore, and religion a pretense. Such periods of utter dis- 
couragement and weariness used to come to him ovcasion- 
ally ; but he noticed that the air was always bluest where it 
was thickest—indoors ; that the attack never came on while 
he was in the open air; and that if he girded up his lazy 
loins when the blue fiend beset him, and got out into God’s 
world and outside of men’s houses, his foe left him straight- 
way. Try it, ye who are subjects of melencholy. Go forth 
from your rooms that shut out sunlight and air, and go 
where you can see the sky that God put over you, and feel 
the earth that he put under your feet, and breathe the air 
that he has put all about you. 
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THE GROWTH AND GRIP OF MORMONISM. 


By Proressor GrorceE N. MARDEN. 
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This diagram represents Methodist 
the Ratio of the total Church 
Membership to the aggregate | Roman Catholic 
population of Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, with yormon 
the proportion of such mem- 
bership belongingtothe four All other Denom- 
Largest Denominations. ination’s 


Presbyterian 


The outer square represents the aggregate population; the 
shaded border, those connected with no church; the inner 
square, the total church membership, which is divided according 
to its constituent elements. As Roman Catholic and Mormon 
statistics include all their baptized, the Protestant Evangelical 
membership is multiplied by three, to make the comparison 
more just—and to make the latter element visible ! 


T about the time when the conscience of the North 
A was becoming aroused against African slavery, 
and the agitation began which ended in the war and 
emancipation, another and a unique egg of error was 
being brooded. From an obscure and a mean origin 
has come forth a system which in its organic complete- 
ness, avowed purpose, definite aim, and steady zeal, has 
unmeasured power for mischief. 

It is the purpose of this article to simply call attention 
to certain salient facts concerning the growth and the 
strength of Mormonism. From the loins of a man who 
had small credit for truthfulness, and who held that 
‘*it was sometimes necessary for him to tell an honest lie 
in order to live,” sprang the founder of the Mormon 
system. In the spring of 1829, near Palmyra, N. Y., 
Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery baptized one another. 
The year following these men put the Book of Mormon 
on the market and Smith becomes the head of a sect of 
six, including his father and twobrothers. Soon the six 
become thirty. In the hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Palmyra, a Mormon elder, holding 
the Book of Mormon in his right hand and the Bible in 
his left, strikes them together, declaring that they are 
both equally the word of God; that neither was perfect 
without the other; and that the Book of Mormon was 
necessary to establish the truth of the Bible. It is 
hardly needful to remark that this was the last, as it 
was the first, time that Mormons had the use of that 
hall. 

Smith left Palmyra by a side door to avoid his credi- 
tors. Tothe great relief of the neighborhood, his fol- 
lowers also went away. They next appear in Ohio, at 
Kirtland, neat Mentor. Here converts are rapidly 
made. Soon they become thoroughly organized. They 
boldly claim power to work miracles. They send 
forth missionaries and gain many proselytes. Smith and 
others travel and preach in the Northern and Eastern 
States. His brother Samuel converts Brigham Young, 
who, with his four brothers and six sisters, joins the 
prophet. In March 1832, Smith, for forgery and dis- 
honorable dealing, is tarred and feathered. Next day, 
with tar still sticking to him, he preaches, and baptizes 
three converts. Very soon he has a printing-press, a 
monthly magazine, and more than a thousand followers. 
He announces a revelation that the gathering-place of 
the Saints is to be in Missouri. Accordingly, the greater 
part of his followers remove to Independence, Mo. The 
prophet remains awhile at Kirtland ‘‘to milk the gen- 
tiles,” as he styles it, ‘‘for the benefitfof the church.” 
He starts a bank on no redeeming basis. The bank 
fails, the prophet flees. On venturing to return he is 
arrested as a swindler, escapes from the sheriff, is hotly 
pursued by armed men, but reaches Missouri. 

In twelve short months the Mormons have overshad- 
owed the town of Independence, and are rapidly 
lengthening their cords. Taught by their leader that 
the Lord God had given them the whole land, that 
bloody wars should exterminate all other sects from the 
country, the Mormons grow arrogant. The Missouri- 
ans are alarmed. Conflict begins. Blood flows on 
both sides. Finally the militia of the State is called out 


by the Governor, who charges that the Mormons had 
‘instituted a government of their own, independent of 
and in opposition to the government of the State.” 
Yielding before superior numbers, the Mormons cross 
the Mississippi and find a refuge in Illinois, where they 
are kindly received. They plant the city of Nauvoo 
and gather fresh power. By 1840 they have missoinaries 
in the British Isles. Brigham Young ships from Liver- 
pool seven hundred and sixty-nine converts and leaves 
many churches organized in England, Scotland and 
Wales. By 1842 the Mormons number fifteen thousand 
in Illinois, and have missions in many lands. The 
book of Mormon is republished, tracts and religious 
periodicals are distributed, and all the agencies of 
proselyting are vigorously at work. The prophet com- 
mands that a temple be built, and introduces the stimu- 
lating doctrine of baptism for the dead. He is com- 
mander of his legion of armed men, aspires to the Pres- 
idency of the United States, corresponds with Clay and 
Calhoun upon national topics, and amasses a large for- 
tune by speculation. He claims to have 100,000 
converts, who receive his least word as the utterance of 
a prophet of Jehovah. In 1843 Smith receives a reve- 
lation authorizing polyamy. Great uproar follows. Col- 
lisions with the authorities arise, and civil war seems 
impending. The prophet is kilied by a mob. His fol- 
lowers, soon rallied by a stout will, are nerved to a bold 
stroke. They abandon Nauvoo, cross the Mississippi 
on the ice, turn their backs upon the States, and strike 
out on a fearful journey of fifteen hundred miles 
through an almost trackless waste swept by storms, In- 
dians, and wild animals, with neither bridges, wells, nor 
cultivated fields, into a dry and desolate land supposed 
to be a waste-which nobody wanted. Here they map 
out a territory large enough for a kingdom. ‘To govern 
it, the Church of the Latter Day Saints is made a cor- 
porate body with power to make laws and enforce pen- 
alties, for controlling in everything relating to church 
covenants. In 1852 polygamy is publicly admitted as a 
part of the Mormon system, and ruining virtue in the 
name of a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” is systematically 
begun. Mormon arrogance and disloyalty increase to 
such an extent that the United States sends a military 
force to Utah. The result is neither war nor submission. 
By 1859 there are 30,000 Mormons in Utah, as many 
more in the rest of America, as many more in Europe, 
2,000 in Africa, and 8,000 in other parts of the 
world. 

Since then they have been steadily increasing, and we, 
forgetful of the solemn lessons of history, have been 
despising the day of small things. When they began 
we laughed, but they grew. When their prophet was 
slain, and they betook themselves to the wilderness, we 
said they would come to naught, but they grew. We 
said the railway and telegraph will make an end of 
them. But Young wired his dominion so that his will 
could reach his people in two hours. Since the railway, 
Mormon converts can be shipped through from Liver- 
pool to Salt Lake City at $93 a head. 

To-day the Mormon Church has as many Missionaries 
as has the American Board. In one year, 1881, they 
sent out one hundred and eighty-nine, besides seventy- 
nine to Arizona to spy out and secure the best land for 
colonization purposes. One day last April, sixty-one 
Mormon missionaries were at the Grand Central hotel, 
New York, and sailed for Europe the day following. 
On the 16th of October, thirty more left Salt Lake 
City in a Pullman car. Within eight months of last 
year, about 3,000 Mormon proselytes arrived at New 
York. 

The Mormons have missions in England, Scotland, 
Wales, France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Malta, Gibrsltar, Hindoostan, 
Australia, Siam, Ceylon, China, Chili, Guinea, the West 
Indies, the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Iceland, on 
the banks of the Nile, and even in the Holy Land. 
Twenty-seven nationalities were represented in one of 
their recent public celebrations. More converts were 
sent to Utah in the past two seasons, since the passage 
of the Edmunds bill, than in any four years previous. 
Rural districts in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee 
have yielded many. The book of Mormon is now 
printed in many tongues, and periodicals are issued in 
at least eight languages. Mormon land is much more 
than Utah land. Shrewdly, systematically, large areas 
have been secured in the great central plateau of this 
continent, and are being colonized for religious and 
political control. Some of the best portions of Arizona, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Idaho, and Colorado, are un- 
der Mormon control. 

Politics in Idaho turns upon the Mormon question. The’ 
illustrated diagram prifted with this article shows, at 
a glance, Mormonism and Romanism overshadowing a 
very great region, and all other denominafions very 
diminutive, contpared with these. All the Protestant 
Evangelical Church members in Wyoming do not nu- 
merically equal one sixth part of the Mormon Church 
members of that territory ; Arizona has thirty times as 
many Mormons as Protestant Evangelical Church mem- 
bers. Here in Colorado, only one denomination, the 


Methodist, exceeds the Mormon. In Idaho the leading 
evangelical denomination is the Presbyterian, but for 
every Presbyterian there are fifteen Mormon Church 
members in that territory. Congregationalists have in 
Arizona two churches, Mormons have thirty-five. In 
Colorado, Congregationalists have twenty-four churches ; 
Mormons have thirty-three. In Wyoming the propor- 
tion is as four to thirty-two, while in Idaho is one Con- 
gregational church over against forty-two Mormon 
churches. It will surprise many to learn that Mormon 
high priests outnumber the Congregational ministers in 
the United States, and that in the list of forty-four re- 
ligious denominations named by the census only s: ven-_ 
teen exceed the Mormons in membership, while, if meas. 
ured by the number of priests or ministers, only four 
denominations in this country exceed the Mormons. 
These startling facts are gathered from statistics of 
1880. Forty years ago an officer of the United States 
Army wrote toa friend: ‘‘ There is developing in the 
Rocky Mountain region a power that will, if unhin- 
dered, some day shake this country to its center.” 


William Smith, brother of the prophet. left the Mor- 


mons years ago, saying, ‘‘It is their design to set up 
an independent government. The mass of the Mor- 
mons will be purged of American feelings, and will be 
shut out by church restrictions from any but a Mormon 
freedom.” To-day the Mormon vote is solid, is dictated 
by a few men, and is in favor of the party which is 
least inclined to restrain Mormonism. 

“Utah rejoiced over the ninety-five Democratic votes 
in the National House of Representatives against the 
Edmunds Bill. If political demagogues shall yet be- 
come fawning sycophants in the presence of the Mor- 
mon ballot, history will but repeat itself. Governor 
Murray, of Utah, says that the Mormon Legislature—a 
creature of the Mormon Church paid out of the United 
States Treasury—is working to defeat United States 
law. Already ‘‘mercantilism” is in some wholesale 
houses whispering its fear that Anti-Mormon agitation 
may injure trade with Utah. 

In the ‘‘ North American Review ” for March, 1881, 
Judge Goodwin, of Salt Lake City, declares his belief 
that if the remedy is postponed for fifteen years longer 
nothing less than an exhausting civil war will suffice to 
overcome this enemy of republican government. And ~ 
to-day, in ringing words, the Governor of Utah cries: 
‘‘T warn the country of dangers that beset the Govern- 
ment in this irrepressible conflict.” 

Surely, Mormonism is no weakling to be ignored. It 
is probably the most energetic ecclesiastical body on 
this continent. In the face of pulpit, press, and adverse 
legislation this sect has thriven and thrives. Many peo- 
ple are asking how is it that this thing of mean origin 
and ridiculous pretensions has been able to rise up in 
the midst of the nineteenth century ? How is it that in 
this our country, where every fifth inhabitant belongs 
the Christian communion, is found a system with prac- 
tices tolerated in no other nominally Christian land ex- 
cepting Abyssinia ? 

What is the grip of Mormonism ? The answer to this 
question is manifold. 


1. In the first place, Mormonism goes after simple- 
hearted, uneducated people. It gains a respectful hear- 
ing by means of the truth which the system contains, 
and not by means of the error. It says many good 
things, as: Repent; fear God; be honest; be just; be 
virtuous. 

2. It is eclectic. Joseph Smith shrewdly determined 
that his scheme should accommodate wanderers from 
all folds. So it professes to believe in the New Testa- 
ment and in the mission of Christ, and in the book of 
Mormon as being in harmony with the Bible. With the 
Jews, it holds to a temporal kingdom, the tithe, and the 
prophetic order. It is Buddhistic in its doctrine of the 
development of the gods. It seems to have borrowed 
from the Greek mythology its notions of the loves of the 
immortals. It is polytheistic in its doctrine of many 
gods. Then it is intensely materialistic. It borrows 
scraps of doctrine from the various Christian sects. 
John Taylor says: ‘‘ The present dispensation is a com- 
bination of the various dispensations that have existed in 
the different ages of the world.” This profound liberal- 
ity and breadth is artfully contrasted with the exclusive- 
ness of the sects; and Mormon unity, also, with the 
divided aspect of Christendom. 

3. Missionary operations are conducted with enthusi- 
astic, self-denying zeal, many missionaries traveling—as 
the President of the Mormon church has done—tens of 
thousands of miles without purse or scrip, preaching the 
doctrines of Mormonism. Little or nothing is said about 
the obnoxious features of the system. All that the con- 
verts know is from the statements of Mormons. 

4. While Mormonism goes across seas to men in coal- 
pits and factories, and labors among them as loving 
their souls, it also holds out to the weary, hopeless 
toiler the assurance of a home of his own and forty 
acres in a sunny land, and offers him aid, if necessary, 
from the Emigration Fund. 

5. By thoroughness of organization the Mormon 
Church has a strong hold. Every fourth man is an 
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official. There are twenty large districts; these are 
divided into two hundred and thirty wards ; the wards 
are subdivided, and over the subdivisions are set deacons 
and teachers to visit each individual every moon, and to 
know his affairs, temporal and spiritual. All Mormons 
are solemnly sworn to keep no secrets from the teachers. 
This confessional is a powerful means for handling the 
people. Deacons and teachers report to the bishops, 
who are judges and civil magistrates. These report to 
the presidents of districts, who in turn report to the 
Council of the Twelve. The great working body of the 


Mormons is divided into seventy-eight quorums of sev- 


enty each, whose chiefs constitute a grand missionary 

board for the propagation of the faith. From the high 
priests are chosen fifteen men, twelve of whom constitute 
_ajury. From this tribunal appeal may be made to the 
First President, from whom is no appeal. The Presi- 
dent holds the keys of the kingdom, unfolds the will of 
God, and is absolute in things temporal. The title to 
church property isin his name. To him the obedieuce 
of all Mormons is pledged. From his office runs a tele- 
graph wire to each bishop in all the main districts of the 
Territory. 
the whole Mormon system is tightly belted and geared 
together. 

6. The iron grip of the Mormon Church appears in its 
control of the land. The forty acres promised is to be 
found where the Church elects to send the proselyte. 
The leaders have such control of choice soil in Utah that 
non-Mormon emigrants are discouraged from entering. 
Colonization for political ends is systematically carried 
on. Does the Mormon vote need strengthening in some 
county in Idaho? Strong wards in Utah are bidden to 
furnish their quotas of emigrants. As Bishop Lunt 
says: ‘‘Our people are obedient. When called by the 
Church they promptly obey: sell houses, lands, and 
stock, and remove to any part of the country to which 
the Church may direct them. You can imagine,” adds 
the Bishop, ‘* the results which wisdom may bring about 

with such a system as ours; it is the completest the 
world has ever seen.”’ 

The Mormon Church in its control of the irrigating 
canals has an effective grip. If a man rebels, the 
thumb on the ditch chokes him into submission. No 
wonder the Mormon vote is solid. 

7. Great is the power of the tithe. One-tenth of all 
one’s property and income and time is required. About 
a round million a year is raised for purposes which 
strengthen the Church. Thousands of dollars are spent 
at Washington in adroit lobbying against anti-Mormon 
movements. Generous attentions shown to distinguished 
visitors at the Mormon capital tend, in some degree, to 
disarm criticism. 

8. The Mormons are held together, not only by exter- 
nal authority, but by a kind of faith and devotion. It 
were blindness to call them hypocrites ; though it would 
doubtless be but a discreet and mild use of language to 
apply to the founder the word knave. 

9. Mormonism has as a part of its capital the memory 
of sufferings and tribulations ; especially the martyrdom 
of the prophet, the manner of whose death threw his 
vices into the background and surrounded him with a 
halo. The story of the march of the ten thousand across 
the plains, and of precious dust laid beneath the buffalo 
grass by the weary way, is not without effect. The 
shotgun policy, which report says was employed against 
-Mormon preachers in parts of North Carolina last year, 
is an effective ally of Mormonism. 

10. Among the leaders polygamy is a bond, the sense 
of fellowship being strengthened by common opposition 
to the law of the land. 

It isa sad fact that the Mormon Church furnishes to 
the conscience a justification of all it bids men do. It 
sets its “‘ought” to abominable things. Adroitly shuf- 
fling texts, it teaches that the highest seats in heaven 
are for those who have the largest families on earth. 
And the sly oracle permitting polygamy was careful to 
provide for future changes of policy on this subject. 

11. Favorable to Mormon growth is the isolation of its 
seat of power, and the general segregation of the con- 
verts, by which much contact with non-Mormon civili- 
zation is generally avoided ; also their concentration in 

a great gathering- -place from all the nations, for Which 
prediction was provided in the Book of Mormon. 

Certain analogies between Utah and Palestine some- 
what aid Mormonism. Utah is called the Promised 
Land, to which God led his people through the wilder- 
ness. The Mormon Zion “stands with hills surround- 
ed,” ‘‘ beautiful for situation.” Great Salt Lake is their 
Dead Sea, into which flows their Jordan. The home of 
the Mormons is beneath: sunny skies, in a land whose 
irrigating streams bring down fatness, and whose hills 
yield millions in gold and silver. No wonder the igno- 
rant Mormons think themselves a chosen people. Costly 
and imposing temples aid in the maintenance of dignity 
and dominion. The magnificent temple at Salt Lake 
City, whose total cost will be nine millions of dollars, 
and which has already been thirty years in building— 
this, and other grand and imposing structures, the crea 
tion of their own toil, and for their solemn mysteries, 


From the :great wheel to the least spindle 


impress the people with a sense of power. Zeai in tem- 
ple building is quickened by the doctrine that the living 
may be baptized for and save the souls of their dead 
friends, or of heathen, but that the baptism, to avail, 
must be performed in the temple only. 

The Mormons have a strong hold on their young peo- 
ple by means of their system of schools, from which 
non-Mormon teachers are excluded, and in which Mor- 
mon doctrines are assiduously taught. 

The Mormon press and pulpit catch eagerly at calam- 
ities, by fire and flood, earthquakes, popular discontents, 
fears in high places, wars and rumors of wars, and 
crimes outside of Mormondom, as signs that ‘‘ the end 
is nigh,” and that the Kingdom of the Saints is to 
triumph. 

Finally, by substituting Church tribunals with closed 
doors in place of open courts, and by the apparent 
faith of the leaders in their ability to defy the Govern- 
ment, and, if it must be said, by the slowness of the 
Republic to awake toa sense of danger, this masterly 
tyranny has got a tightening grip, which can be broken 
only by vigorous measures applied speedily and faith- 
fully followed up. 


But we must not expect that repressive legislation, 


which can apply only to immoral conduct, and not to 
the opinions or character from which such conduct 
proceeds, will destroy Mormonism. The great condi- 
tion for the growth of this rank imposture is human 
ignorance and superstition. This fact points out the 
main remedy. 

When I read that within about eleven years more 
than sixty-one million dollars have been given to pro- 
mote higher education in this country, and I look out 
upon the heights and think of that wretched delusion 
that is blighting so many lives away over behind these 
mountains, and away in the North also, and the South, 
and that is throwing dark shadows in our own State, 
even within thirty minutes’ ride froin our young col- 
lege, it seems clear that it is high time for large gifts to 
cross the Plains to work against this evil through Chris- 
tian institutions planted firmly in this great area, where 
its growth and its grip are most startling and ominous. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, Col., February 1, 1884. 


GEORG FREDERIC HANDEL. 
BORN FEBRUARY 23, 1684. 


N this second centennial of Handel's birth it is not 
our purpose to go into the details of his life, which 
are long familiar, and are easily accessible, but rather 
to notice him as the creator of those divine oratorios 
which are the musical exponent of the religious faith 
and feeling of English-speaking people. He was born 
at Halle, in Saxony, and until his fifty-fifth year was 
known as a writer of opera, and of harpsichord sonatas 
still dear to the cultivated musician. 
ing been severely tried by sickness and adversity, he 
gave his whole soul to religious music. For, after all, 
personal sorrow is the crucial test of genius ; it embraces 
the moral nature as well a3 the intellectual power, and 
from it the true mens divinior comes softened, expanded, 
and ennobled. Thus from the Valley of the Shadow, 
in which he tarried long, came, doubtless, the awful 
solemnity of that ‘‘Dead March” in Saul, which has 
become the funeral music of all heroes ; and from his 
sympathy with his mother’s blindness, or from some 
foreshadowing of his own, that wondrous song of blind 
anguish in Samson: ‘‘ Total eclipse! No sun! No 
moon !” 

It was in 1741 that he was asked to aid a society for 
relieving prisoners of debt, and this was the appropriate 
impulse to the composition of the Messiah. Taking this 
oratorio as the exposition of that creed which believes 
the plan of salvation to be set forth in the prophets and 
fulfilled in Christ, it would be difficult to imagine how 
it could be put into a more impressive and pathetic 
form. The opening recitative, ‘‘Comfort ye my people,” 
is the dawn of hope and promise to a people sitting in 
darkness. The solemn chorus, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God,” forms the index to the story of the Passion in the 
second part, which is illustrated by the intense pathos of 
the song, ‘‘ He was despised and rejected,” and by a 


chain of choruses until the climax of the work is reached 


in that grand ‘‘ Hallelujah,” which is unsurpassed in 
choral music, and which, doubtless, came from the au- 
thor’s heart, for it goes straight to the hearts of all who 
hear it. It is always customary during the performance 
of the ‘‘ Hallelujah,” for the whole audience to rise, and 
this sight at the well-known opening phrases never fails 
to raise an emotion which may be illogical, but which 


-we could ill afford to part with. 


To describe the thirteen oratorios that succeeded the 
Messiah is impossible here; the names of several are 
household words in every Christian land : such as Judas, 
Samson, and Jephthah, and especially Israel, In fact 
he is, for the world at large, the composer of the Messiah 
and of Israel. Dr. Crysander has pointed out that 


while all composers of sacred music before Handel 
wrote for the church, Handel wrote for the Bible. He 


At that age, hav- 


inherited, from a mother whom he deeply loved, a rever- 
ence for the Bible. He was thoroughly familiar with it. 
When the Bishop of London sent him some passages as 
the text for the Coronation Anthems, he replied, ‘I 
know my Bible well, and will choose for myself.” Dur- 
ing the composition of the Messiah he was found por- 
ing over the words with tears in his eyes, and it was 
from immediate contact with the holy words he de- 
rived the inspiration which carried him to those moun- 
tain tops where in fervid faith he heard the ascrip- 
tions of the ‘‘multitude whom no man can num- 
ber.” 

It is worth noticing that the order in which he wrote 
his oratorios corresponds in the main with the dispensa- 
tions of thesacred books. Esther, Deborah, Samson, and 
others which culminated in Israel are full of the spirit of 
the Old Testament. They are remarkable for grand mil- 
itary energy and human passion. In the Messiah there 
is a new spirit, a grace, and pathos, and calmness of 
faith, not visible in the earlier works. Handel himself 
preferred Samson‘to the Messiah, and in parts it undoubt- 
edly rises higher than any of his works. In 1753 he 
stood before an immense audience pale and tremulous, 
with his sightless eyebalis directed to them, during the 
delivery of his sad song from it, ‘‘ Total eclipse! No 
sun ! No moon !” 

The great distinction of Handel is the union of moral 
grandeur with musical expression. We may know 
something of the science and skill which so finely ar- 
ranged the theme, and counter-theme, and episode in 
such a melody as ‘‘ 1 Know that my Redeemer Liveth,”’ 


with its wonderful upper tonic so forcibly emphasizing © 


Christian assurance on the word ‘‘ know ;” and we may 
note the cumulative force in such orchestral combina- 
tions as ‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord ;” and yet we leave un- 
touched the secret essence which awes and sublimes us 
as we hear. 

‘‘The man doth fear God,” said a contemporary of 
Handel. Withal he-had athoroughly healthy nature ; 
honest, cheerful, and, in the main, good-tempered. He 
was no courtier ; he reproved the ladies at Carlton House 
for talking during the music, and he scolded the Prince 
and Princess of Wales for being late at a concert and 
‘‘keeping all these poor people” (the performers) ‘‘ so 
long from their seholars and other concerns.” 

The last seven years of his life he was quite blind ; 
but even then he was led to the organ, and filled in the 
accompaniments to his choruses, and performed his 
usual concerts. He died on Good Friday, the 13th day 
of April, 1759; leaving behind him a character in which 
is blent the moral beauty as well as the musical perfec- 
tion of the Christian epic. In the case of Handel it is a 
gain to the world that the memory of the man should 
not be merged in that of the artist. 


-- 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chria- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Will you kindly help one searching after truth, by answering 
the following questions: If it be true that God not only sees 
our need of a Saviour, but also provides one, why do I not fee | 
that need? Or, in other words, from what, in my own ex- 
perience, am I to infer the need of a personal Saviour? 

RocuesTeEr, N. Y. 

Your question indicates that you really do feel some need 
of a Saviour ; otherwise, all that is said on this subject could 


| never have touched your own thought or feeling, because it 


would have found no echo or response in you. What you 
really wish to do is not to create, but to deepen a conscious- 
ness of need. To do this, set yourself resolutely to 
realize the highest ideal of hfe and character ; to live a life 
as uncomplaining, as patient, as gentle, as heroic, as self- 
sacrificing in its love as the life of Jesus of Nazareth; com- 
pare your life from time to time with his, and you will find 
need of a helper and Saviour. We have heard the story of 
a pupil who went to a famous artist forinstruction. The 
artist gave him a simple object to draw. When it was done 
and submitted, the artist told him it was unsatisfactory, 
bid him study his model anew, and find for himself the de- 
fects. He repeated this process again and again, leaving 
the student to find for himself the deficiencies in his own 
drawing, and keeping him on the one copy for six months, 
until at last the student, by his own comparison of his work 
with the ideal set before him, discovered for himself how 
poor his first work was and how great his need. The story 
carries with it its own moral. 


1. Will you kindly inform me the name of the present ruler of 
each of the European countries? 2. Please teil me also the re- 
sult of the much-talked-of canal, either ‘across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, or across the Isthmus of Panama. Has the proj- 
ect been abandoned, and if so, why’ Very respectfully, 

WINCHESTER, Va. M. W. D 


The names of the present rulers of the European coun- 
tries are as follows: Austria-Hungary, Franz Joseph L., 
Emperor ; Belgium, Leopold Il., King; Denmark, Christian 
IX., King ; Germany, Wilhelm I., Emperor; Bavaria, Lud- 
wig II., King; Saxony, Albert, King; Wurtemburg, Karl 
King ; Great Britain, Victoria I., Queen; Greece, Geor- 
gics I., King; Italy, Humbert L., King: Netherlands, Wil- 
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lem III., King: Roumania, Karl] I., King; Russia, Alex- 
ander III., Emperor; Servia, Milan IV., King; Spain, Al- 
fonso XII., King; Sweden and Norway, Oscar IL., King ; 
Turkey, Abdul-Hamid-Khan, Sultan. 

Monsieur de Lesseps’ Canal at Panama is progressing, 
though how rapidly we are not able to state, nor what are 
the prospects for its final successful completion. Nothing is 
being done, we believe, with either of the other cana! pro- 
jects. 

‘wish to obtain information respecting Washington Territory. 
Does it offer good inducements for a man with a small capital 
to go there and take up a homestead under the Homestead Law ? 
Could you give me any information about the railway fare from 
Chicago or St. Louis? Or is there any company in Chicago or St. 
Louis which send men out as laborers? A SUBSCRIBER. 


We dare not take the responsibility of advising an} man 
on the question where he shall make his future home; there 
is no problem more serious than this, and it as much as ever 
we dare to decide this question as it has been presented tous 
from time to time, concerning our own residence. We have 
a general strong conviction that the Northwest is an open 
field for energetic, enterprising, and industrious men; but 
the question where to live and where to work is one which 
no man can answer for another. <A note sent to either of 
the railroad lines running between Chicago and St. Louis 
will give you the rate of fare, which is, undoubtedly, the 
same on all lines. A note to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., will bring you official information as to 
the Homestead Laws. 


In the column of Inquiring Friends: please reconcile 1 Samuel 
xiii., 14, “‘the Lord hath sought him a man after his own heart,” 
Acts xiil., 22, ‘‘ I have found David the son of Jesse,”’ etc., with 
2 Samuel xi., 27, ** But the thing that David had done displeased 
the Lord,” upon the hypothesis that the Lord foreknew the end 
from the beginning of David, and that he would sin with Bath- 
sheba. the wife of Uriah, and oblige J.P. 

West Mirton, Ohio. 


Your questions assume that God is pleased only with 
those who are measurably perfect in righteousness. The 
whole Bible, however, teaches that God is pleased with those 
who, however great their imperfections, are sorry when 
they have done wrong, and are striving with earnestness and 
persistence to do right and to be right. What pleases God 
in man is not so much his character as his aspirations; the 
one is often the result of inheritance or circumstances ; the 
other is the result of his own personal purpose and will. So 
the teacher finds the greatest pleasure, not in the scholar 
that knows the most, but in the pupil who is most desir- 
ous to learn. 


Can you give me any information concerning a little book, pub- 
lished some thirty years ago or more, called “‘ The Vast Army "’? 
It was an “‘Allegory that made such an impression upon me in 
childhood that I would like to obtain it for the children of this 
generation. Perhaps the most impressive description in it was 
that of the ‘“glow in the East,’ that preceded and foretold the 
coming of our Lord. It has been most vividly recalled to mind’ 
of late, with all its early associations. by the glow in the east and 
west at sunrise and sunset, and I would very much like to know 
by whom it was written or published,or where it can be ob- 
tained. Any information will greatly oblige, M.S. W. 


The book you refer to is one of Monroe’s allegories, and is 
still in the market. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., corner of 
Twentieth Street and Broadway, or James Pott, Astor 
Place, will get it for you if they do not already have it. We 
think the style bound in limp cloth yeovers is sold for fifty 
cents. 


What is to be understood by Saul prophesying, in 1 Samuel 
xix., 24° 

The word ‘‘ prophesying ’’ in the Old Testament signifies, 
not primarily a foretelling, but the speaking under the in- 
spiration of some _ supernatural agency. The false 
prophet was one who either pretended to an inspiration 
which he did not possess, or spoke under the inspiration of 
an evil spirit. The indication in the narrative is that Saul 
came under the influence of some spirit or power greater 
than his own, and from the antecedent verse it would ap- 
pear that this was the Spirit of God. The whole narrative 
is, however, somewhat obscure. 


Paul beseeches his brethren to mark them which cause divisions, 
and avoid them. See Romans xvi., 17. Question: Is there any 
valid excuse for such Christians as practically countenance and 
help to perpetuate deominational divisions as among and of the 
members of Christ's Church militant? If there is, what is it? 

Arcane, N. Y. R. W. L. 


We give it up. 


Who is the originator of the phrase, “‘ The almighty dollar”? 

The phrase, ‘‘the almighty dollar,’’ occurs in the “ Re- 
cruiting Officer,’’ by Farquhar, in Act III., Scene II. You 
will also find in ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost,’’ page 40, this sentence: 
‘*The almighty dollar, that great object of universal devo- 
tion throughout our land, seems to have no genuine devotee 
in this peculiar Creole valley.’’ Also Borthwick’s ‘‘ Califor- 
nia,’’ page 165: ‘‘The almighty dollar has exerted a more 
powerful influence in California than in the old States, for it 
overcame all pre-existing false notions of dignity.”’ 


Can you give me information of where, or at what house, reli- 
able photographs of any of the crowned heads of Europe, and of 
literary celebrities. and of operatic celebrities, can be purchased, 
or is there any house that deals in such articles? SusscrisBer. 

E. B. Fay, Dealer in Photographs, 704 Broadway, N. Y. 
Panels are sold for from 75 cents to $1; Imperials, from 
5 cents to 25 cents ; Cards, 3 cents to 10 cents. 


INQUIRING FRIEND.—The Hymn-Book used in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, is the ‘‘ Plymouth Collection,’ edited by 
H. W. Beecher, published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York 
City. 


Home. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF COFFEE. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe. 


HE average American family begins and ends the 


day with coffee ; that is, unless nervous or bilious 


members afflict the household with their nerves or livers. 
The generous breakfast cup is wine and medicine to 
many a worker, while the dainty after-dinner cup should 
be ‘‘ nectar fit for the gods,” but oh ! fragrant berry of 
Araby, what slops are offered in thy name! Coffee has 
little direct food value, but although not nutritive is a 
valuable food adjunct by preventing the waste of tissues. 
It is well attested that a given amount of food will go 
farther if accompanied by coffee, while every soldier 
has proved its power to relieve sensations of hunger and 
fatigue. Its effect as a stimulant varies with individual 
temperament, physical condition, and whether taken 
regularly or rarely. Physicians generally agree that it 
is harmless when taken without milk. Others assert that 
some elemoant of the coffee with milk makes a leathery 
coating on the lining of the stomach that hinders diges- 
tion. It is a native of Africa, and the varieties are due 
to soil and climate, which affect the flavor. The raw 


berry grows riper and better flavored by being kept. : 


It easily absorbs other odors ; indeed, a few bags of 
pepper have been known to spoil a ship’s cargo of coffee. 
Never buy it ground, for it will contain false parts of 
chicory, peas, beans or wheat. Buy it roasted, for the 
roasting is more evenly done by machinery than is 
possible in private kitchens. Keep in close cans, and 
grind as it is needed. 


HOW TO MAKE. 


The aroma characteristic of coffee is a volatile oil, and 
the superior method of making is that which develops 
the oil in the greatest degree. If the coffee is boiled, of 
course the aroma escapes in the steam, while the old 
custom of putting in egg to enrich the color really de- 
stroys the flavor, for it prevents the secretion of the oil 
by incrusting itself on the kernels. Count Rumford 
introduced the process of filtering, and for this a French 
coffee biggin is indispensable. It is a two-story coffee- 
pot with two tin cylinders fitting into each other and 
containing strainers through which the water gently 
percolates upon the ground coffee. After pouring on the 
boiling water, keep it warm but do not allow it to boil. 
This method is simplicity itself, and, as the nose of the 
biggin is covered, not a whiff of the fragrance can es- 
cape till it reaches the cups, where, rich and strong, it 
has a fine, smooth fragrance. A favorite proportion is 
one-third Mocha and two-thirds Java. ’ 

Vienna coffee is made by putting three tea-spoonfuls 
of whipped cream into a quarter of acup of boiled milk 
and filling up with filtered coffee. What is called café 
au lait is simply a pint of milk and pint of filtered coffee 
brought to a boiling point. 

HOW TO SERVE. 


A hostess regards with satisfaction the coffee that 
rounds out her dinner, for she offers ‘‘ only the cups 
that leave a friendly warmth,” knowing they will inspire 
the best conversation of the hour. The table is at its 
best too, for the fruits, flowers, and sweatmeats remain, 
while fingerbowls and their embroidered doylies make 
pleasing harmony of color. In olden times the large sil- 
ver urn and solid heavy service, suggesting Dr. Holmes’s 
saying, ‘‘ Large heart never loved little cream-pot,”’ were 
placed before stately matrons who asked each guest if 
he preferred his coffee black or ‘‘ with trimmings.” 
This custom is still a favorite, only modern silver as- 
sumes lighter, more graceful shapes. There is no finer 
test of a lady’s grace and ease than this way of serving, 
but the coffee surely loses its first freshness by being 
transferred to silver. Many ladies have it poured at the 
sideboard by a servant, who passes the tiny cup on a 
lacquer tray, accompanied by richest cream and cubes 
of sugar in a small jug and bowl of choice ware. 
People of means sometimes allow the guest to serve 
himself from a caféttere—a long slender vessel] of ham- 
mered silver or niello work. When entertaining infor- 
mally in winter, a charming way is to pour the coffee in 
the library or family room. For this, a lady may use a 
small round table with a white cloth with needlework 
border, and she is indeed happy if she can show a 
quaint ‘‘ willow” set, brought over the sea by an almost 
forgotten ancestor, and spoons worn smooth by the 
joys and sorrows ofa century. Variety and harmony 
may be secured by cups and saucers identical in shape, 
but different in color and decoration. A harlequin ef- 
fect is often enjoyed by having no two alike. Nothing 
can surpass the delicacy and refinement of the egg-shell 
china from Japan. The social, cheery influence of 
gathering round the open fire, cup in hand, and the 
homelike feeling of being thus included in a family circle, 
warms the heart of the most stolid old bachelor. A final 
felicitious touch is given if the cups are passed by 
the children of the household. Bridget rejoices in 
this custom, for she gains an early access to the dining- 


| Care away.” 


room, and ‘‘ gits me work done up.” In summer, in a 
country house, the coffee may be cosily served on the 
rustic table of a piazza, where tree and bird and sunset 
glow supplement the hostess’s efforts to ‘‘drive dull 


A DINNER OF HERBS. 
By Mrs. C. F. WILper. 


T has become a habit with many of late to praise 
poverty, probably with something of the same mo- 
tive a savage offers sacrifices to an evil spirit, to propiti- 
ate it. I think, though, that this sentiment of respect 
is found oftener in print than in the heart. 

It is easy, like Emerson, to advise ‘‘ high thinking, 
plain living,” when one has a thrifty wife who knows 
from where the next dinner of herbs will come, and he 
can take his choice in the manner of having them 
cooked. As long as one can take his meals and his sleep as 
‘‘regular” as Mrs. Gamp did her ale, poverty may be a 
pleasant subject to discuss ; and one can with great cheer- 
fulness speak of his economy, and the comfort he takes in 
wearing an old shoe, as long as he holds a bank book 
which could furnish new shoes. Indeed I have some 
times thought it rather savored of aristocracy to speak of | 
being pressed for money. I suppose because it is so 
rare a thing to find a person who, if actually in need 
of more funds, would freely speak of the fact. As a 
usual thing the really needy take boarders because 
they are so lonesome, do their own housework be- 
cause they are so annoyed with poor servants, and take — 
in sewing because time hangs heavily on their hands. 

There must be a great difference between a dinner of 
herbs taken from choice and one taken from necessity. 
It seems as though the latter would pour over the whole 
dinner a sauce flavored with wormwood and boneset ; 
—arlemisia absinthium, and eupatorium perfoliatum. 

When achild my deportment at school was not as nearly 
perfect as it should have been, or else I was never able 
to learn to watch as well as play, for I daily fell into dis- 
grace. My health never was perfect, and the doctor 


‘thought boneset would be just the tonic I needed, so at the 


suggestion of a maiden aunt I was made to take the medi- 
cine as Often as I was chided at school. This killing of 
two birds with one stone brought boneset to my taste 
morning, noon, and night, and the frequency of the 
draught was the very stick which turned the bitter foun- 
tain into sweet, and made it soon as delicious to me as 
the nectar of the gods could have been. 

Now if I was to take the dinner of herbs with the 
bitter sauce, I should prefer to do this seven days in the 
week rather than to eat from the dish five days in private 
and have a fatted calf for the public eye on the other two 
days. If herbs were my portion I would muster for 
the occasion all the martyr spirit I possess, and delight 
to let the public see with what pleasure I partook of my 
meal, demonstrating that much worse trials might befall 
a mortal. 

I would not pinch my back for flannel, when the mer- 
cury stood at zero, so that I could wear silk velvet to 
market in the morning. 

I would not starve myself for books that I might 
have Axminster for my friends to walk over in my parlor. 

I would not scrub, in rubber gloves, my kitchen floor, 

when the eye of the world was turned another way, that 
I might save a servant’s wages to put into a high-priced 
pew. 
I would not make my herbs particularly poor and 
cheap for eleven months in the year that I might lunch 
and dine my dear five hundred friends with the dainties 
of the land the other one month. 

No; if herbs were my portion I’d cook them the best 
I knew how. I'd eat them off clean china, and when 
guests came I’d cordially offer them herbs at the same 
table. If one eats herbs in this way poverty has lost 
its sting. If one eats herbs in this way one is érich. 
Poverty is only the effort t» make cne dollar so elastic 
that it will reach over the wants which ten dollars would 
hardly encompass. As soon as one lives with only the 
effort to satisfy himself, and not his neighbors, he sud 
denly becomes wealthy. 

It does sometimes happen that one has delicate tastes, 
and enjoys dainty clothes, fine china, and rare pictures ; 
but if one cannot have these for his own delight he can 
soon learn, when he is trying sclely to please himself, to 
find a good measure of enjoyment in plain clothes well 
made, coarser china shining with cleanliness, and the 
pictures he sees in the western sky at sunset. He soon 
learns that the real beauty of life is all within. The es- 
sence of beautiful living is in keeping the heart bright, 
true, and pure. And all the difference which unlovely 
surroundings can make is that one grows stronger in all 
the graces which lift one into a still higher and more 
glorious realm. 

If we want examples from which to derive encour- 
agement, we can take all the wise and great who have 
gone before us; from Paul, who when a prisoner at 
Rome, neglected, alone, abandoned by his friends, the 
burden of the churches upon his shoulders, yet wrote 
‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, Rejoice,” to 
Florence Nightingale, who gave up ease and the joy of 
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home for the greater joy of living a life of sweetness and 
beauty which will forever make her name fragrant and 
helpful ; and the greatest intellectual lives, in all ages, 
have been what at times they called ‘‘ hampered ” by 
trying circumstances, yet most of them lived to learn 
for themselves that these very circumstances were the 
stepping-stones which helped them over into a better 
life. 

And we ordinary earth-worms, as soon as we learn to 
take our earthly cares as a heavenly discipline, and not to 
be afraid or ashamed of them, can make them ‘‘ steps up 
to heaven,” ‘‘ having,” as Rutherford says. ‘‘ all the time 
a bit of heaven in our souls to go to heaven in.”’ 

When we can put away all the sham and pretense, and 
make both the seen and the unseen in life holy, pure, 
and clean, bringing to our dinner of herbs a contented 
mind and heart, we shall find every dinner a royal feast. 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 
» THE PERFECT POEMS. 


By AMANDA B. HaRrRIs. 


HERE is no way I Know of for spending a few 

everfings, or a long series of them, which will 
bring more pleasure and improvement than the one we 
tried last winter. It was just after the volume called 
‘‘ Fifty Perfect Poems” was published that it occurred 
to one of us that we would have them for readings. 

The plan was suggested to several persons whose 
tastes would be likely to fall in with it, and it was ar- 
ranged that all were to come together on certain even- 
ings, each prepared to read one or more of his or her 
own previous selection, and the whole affair was to be 
informal and social. There were to be no criticisms of 
one another's reading, but the poems were to be criti- 
cised and commented upon. Questions could be asked, 
and every item of information about the author and the 
poem brought forward for the benefit of all. 

You see at once what an unlimited field was before 
us, and what opportunities forculture, what richness of 
anecdote, what a treat of good things. And more than 
all this, the perfect poem’ of the editors suggested some- 
thing else that the reader said he or she would have 
chosen instead ; and so that, too, was read. Between the 
asking and answering, the search for the meaning of 
words or allusions, and all the by-talk that grew out of 
it, it really began to seem as if we should equal the 
thousand and one nights of the eastern story teller. As 
we met but once a week, it was not until] April that the 
last one was read ; but for a family the whole could be 
accomplished sooner. Our number was eleven, several 
teachers among them; and promptly at the hour they 
arrived, book in hand, and we had very delightful times. 
We sometimes spoke of the affair as ‘‘ the Symposium,” 
and sometimes as the ‘‘ Perfect Poem Evenings.” Prob- 
ably no one concerned will ever forget them, and when- 
ever practicable some of us will go over them again. 

As for the poems themselves, a good sized volume 
might be written about our adventures and experiences 
in finding first what the list was and then some of the 
rare ones in the selection. We wer? ina little country 
village ; nobody owned the book or had seen it; few 
had heard of it ; the nearest bookseller had sold his only 
copy. However, we knew from critical notices what a 
good many of them were, and with that knowledge of 
them we began; and before the readings were over 
some one of us had access to all. It was amusing to see 
the way and the circumstances under which a given 
poem turned up, after inquiries, and ransacking our own 
library, and searching through scrap-books and school- 
books. How persistently something we were sure of 
evaded us, and what experiences we had; and how 
many old familiar things there were among them. 

For the benefit of anybody who has not the book 
within reach, I give the list(perhaps not in order, however), 
in part from memory. You will see there are delicious 
opportunities and possibilities. Some of the best things 
in the English language are here, and many styles and 
forms of verse are represented—ballad, ode, and sonnet ; 
the grave, the spirited, the fanciful ; descriptive, didactic; 
poems of love, of grief, of passion—the range is wide, 
and there is a ‘‘ liberal education” in studying them. 


It will make occasion for. search in cyclopedias and. 


biographies, and result in a very gratifying widening of 
one’s literary horizon, and an added zest to the great 
joy there is to be had in the world of books. 

Summer, Trowbridge ; Tommy’s Dead, Dobell; Death 
the Leveler, Shirley; Marco  Bozarris, Halleck ; 
Aux Italiens, Owen Meredith; Doris, Mundy; The 
Arsenal at Springfield, Longfellow ; Jeannie Morrison, 
Motherwell ; Prothalamion, Spenser ; She was a Phan. 
tom of Delight, Wordsworth ; Destruction of Sennach- 
erib, Byron ; Burial of Sir John Moore, Wolfe; The 
Cavern of the Three Fells, Mrs. Heman; Naseby, 
Macaulay ; How they brought the Good News, etc., 
Browning ; Lotos-Eaters, Tennyson ; They are all gone, 
Vaughan ; On a Picture of Peel Castle in a Storm, 
Wordsworth ; Lochiel’s Warning, Campbell ; Song of 
the Greek Poet, Byron; Loves Among the Ruins, 


Browning ; The Forging of the Anchor, Ferguson; A 
Nice Correspondent, Locker; The Old Politician, Bu- 
chanan ; Lines to an Indian Air, Shelley ; Ulysses, Ten- 
nyson ; four of Shakespeare’s sonnets as one poem : 
‘“When I Consider Everything that Grows,” 
‘‘But Wherefore do not You a Mightier Way ?” 
‘“Who Will Believe My Verse in Time to Come ?” 
‘Shall I Compare Thee to a Summer Day ;” 
The Deserted Village, Goldsmith; The Bridge of 
Sighs, Hood ; ‘‘ He who died at Azan,” Edwin Arnold ; 
The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, Jean In- 
gelow ; The Last Leaf, Holmes; Drifting, Buchanan 
Read ; Our River, Whittier; Kilmeny, Hogg ; Lycidas, 
Milton ; Elegy in a Country Church-yard, Gray ; Loch- 
invar, Scott; Hymn before Sunrise in the Valley of 
Chamouni, Coleridge; Hallowed Ground, Campbell ; 
To a Sky-lark, Shelley ; The Battle-field, Bryant ; Ode 
on a Grecian Urn, Keats; Each and All, Emerson; 
The Raven, Poe; ‘‘ Break, Break, Break,” Tennyson ; 
Mother and Poet, Mrs. Browning ; Ode to Happiness, 
Lowell; Sonnet to Night, Blanco White. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this cosumn,] 


With a feeling of deep sympathy with those who are 

helpless, we are forced to the conclusion that a little less 
self-indulgence and a little more self-control would free 
many from the bonds in which they suffer themselves to be 
held. Take a woman who had been “ bed-ridden’’ for 
years, and who was piously submissive to a life of do-noth- 
ingness. A dear friend was taken ill, and she arose from 
her bed and nursed her with an endurance which perhaps 
came from her years of rest! 
- Another similar case of a daughter who had kept her bed 
for years, and when her mother was really ill arose and 
nursed her with a suddenness which reminded one of miracle 
days. There is no question of the facts in some of the 
miracles of healing which now and then we see recorded in 
the papers. 

In another case a woman actually killed her sister. We 
speak advisediy. No doubt Miss X— did suffer, but she 
became more and more nervous, more and more unreasona- 
ble, and her sister staid with her, losing rest and sleep, 
fresh air, light, all the elements of life, till she went out and 
lay down on her couch and died. We always said, un- 
charitably of course, that the other was not worth the 
sacrifice. 

I wonder, has she repented ; or did she meet her sister in 
the other world and claim her gratitude for sending her 
sooner to the place where they no more say ‘‘ I am sick’’ ? 

In this last case, when it was too late to save the self- 
sacrificing one, the friends interfered and told the sick one 
she should have every lawful indulgence but the whole 
world could not be tributary to her, nor the streets paved 
with felt for her relief. And she learned self-control. To 
be sure she could do worsted work, and couldn’t do sewing; 
and when we took her, one day, some soft flannel that was 
needed for some charity work, she was utterly unable to 
help us with it. 

I have heard doctors say of their patients, ‘‘ All he wants 
is the will,’’ and, with all due sympathy with many helpless 
ones, this is more often the case than many imagine. Most 
of the so-called miracles performed are inthis class of cases. 

In the wonderful tales of Lourdes, it is said that when 
some terrible cancer has destroyed the flesh, the flesh is 
made whole, and clean, and full, as if disease had never 
been! Our miracle-workers do not reach this, but bed- 
ridden backs, and stiffened, helpless limbs yield to the power 
of the will and return to their work of service. 

There are morbid tendencies which should be met and 
conquered, and which would be helped out of existence, 
perhaps, by vigorous measures, and by contact with strong 
and healthful souls. 

When the Saviour spoke of the woman “whom Satan 
hath bound, lo ! these eighteen years’’ there was much in the 
power of faith and confidence, aside from the miracle. 

The body should be the servant of the soul and mind, 
not the master, as it too often is. L. M. D. 


There is very much truth in our correspondent’s words. 
Many a man, many a woman is doing good work whose 
disability is no less than that of some ‘‘ helpless’’ invalids. 

A young lady is anxious to fit herself for teaching little chil- 
dren. The place is not one where the kindergarten system ap- 
plies. But how can she find out the modern theory? Are there 4 
books on the subject? Having heard indefinite rumors of a 
‘*more excellent way’ to begin the education of children, the 
teacher-elect would give anything to know its workings. 

PERsIs. 

There’ are a number of books on the subject. Steiger & 
Co., New York, can furnish them, as well as all the kinder- 
garten goods. If possible the young lady should see a well- 
managed kindergarten—that of Madame Krause-Bolte is, we 
suppose, the best in New York. Having seen the plan in 
operation she can decide whether to make a thorough study 
of the system—which involves an expenditure of time and 
money—vor whether she will make partial use of the plan. 
In most large kindergartens there are young ladies learning 
the method. At first, as in all apprenticeships, there is no 
remuneration, although there is work done ; in some cases, 
perhaps all, there isa fee required, and only toward the 
end of the course is any salary paid. Plans differ in differ- 
ent cities, and without knowing more of the young lady’s 
circumstances we can give no more definite advice. A cor- 
respondence with Messrs. Steiger & Co,, and with Madame 
Krause-Bolte would be advisable. 
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Our Younec Fotks. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 
VIII. 
THE ENGINE. 


HE House Beautiful possesses a wonderful engine, 
which never rests from the time the house is first 
occupied until the tenant moves out forever. And that 
is one way in which this house differs from all others. 
It never has but one tenant, no matter how long it may 
stand. As soon as that tenant moves out, the house goes 
into decay ; and by watching the engine one can always 
tell whether the tenant has moved out. If he has only 
gone out fora short time the engine keeps at work, but 
if he stays too long, the engine stops, and then the house 
will never be inhabited again. 

The House Beautiful when first made is very small, 
but, unlike all other houses, it grows bigger and bigger 
for about twenty years, when it stops growing larger, 
but grows stronger and more solid (that is, if it is prop 
erly taken care of) for ten years loner. 

Then it simply keeps itself in repair for a number of 
years, after which it begins to grow a little weaker year 
by year, until at last it is so much out of repair that the 
inhabitant moves away, and leaves it to decay. 

In very new houses the engine pumps very fast. 
When about one year old it will make about one hun- 
dred and thirty strokes in a minute, but as it grows 
older it is not in quite so much of a hurry. Whenthree 
years old it will make nearly one hundred strokes in a 
minute. In a house that is thirty years old the engine 
will make about seventy-five strokes in a minute, and it 
keeps getting slower until at eighty it willscarcely make 
more than one stroke toevery second. If it varies great- 
ly from this, we know that something is wrong. Some- 
times the engine gets very excited, and pounds away so 
fast that it may be almost impossible to count it ; then 
we generally say there is fever. If it beats much slow 
er than it should, we then use some big words, and say, 
‘‘ There is great depression of the vita] forces,’ and try 
to imagine that we have explaimed the matter very 
clearly. 

Everybody appreciates the impurtance of this wonder- 
ful engine, which we call the heart, and the necessity of 
keeping it running smoothly, although there are many 
who do not know just where it is located, or do not un- 
derstand its construction. 


‘““O, we all know where our heart is!" Do you ? 


Well, then, of course you can tell me just where it is. 

‘“Why, yes, of course we can. It is on our left 
side.” 

Aha! I thought you did not know. 
left side.” ; 

‘‘T should like to Know where it is, then ; for I can 
feel mine beating on my left side. and when public 
speakers refer to the heart they always place the hand 
on the left side” So they do, and in so doing they 
place the hand just where the point of the heart touches 
the left side, but the bulk of the heart lies higher up, 
and more nearly in the center of the body. If you put 
your chin down as low upon your breast as you can, it 
will touch a point over the heart. 

Those of you who have ever seen the heart of an ani- 


It is not on your 


mal will have a good idea of the shape of the human ~ 


heart. Itis a good deal bigger at one end than at the 
other. All kindergarten children will understand me if 
I say it is irregularly conical, and lies with the base up- 
ward, about the point where the chin touches the breast, 
and the apex downward, touching the left rib between 
the fifth and sixth ribs. About one-third of the heart 
lies at the right of a line drawn through the center of 
the breast-bone. Thus you will see that the heart lies 
obliquely across the chest, reaching from the second rib 
on the right side to between the fifth and sixth ribs on 
the left. 

Now that we have learned the location of our 
engine, we will study its construction. It seems quite a 
simple affair as we examine it, yet in its workings it is 
more wonderful than any other engine that was ever 
made. 

It is first divided by a partition lengthwise into a right 
and left side, or, as we sometimes say, a right and left 
heart. Each side is then divided into two rooms, one 
apparently much bigger than the other. The smaller 
rooms lie above the larger ones, and are therefore at the 
base of the heart. They are called respectively the right 
and left auricles, or ears, because they have something 
the shape of the ear of an animal. The larger rooms 
are the right and left ventricles. 

Though the construction of both sides of the heart is 
alike they have eacha different work to do—different 
in degree but notin manner. The right heart deals only 
with impure and soiled blood, the left heart only with 
pure or cleansed blood. 

A large pipe, or tube, called the descending vena cava 
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brings the soiled blood from the upper part of the body 
to the right auricle, and another one, called the ascen- 
ding vena cava, brings it from the lower part of the body 
to the same place. 

When the auricle is full its walls squeeze together and 
press the blood into the ventricle. There are folding- 
doors between these two rooms, and they are made so as 
not tc let the blood flow back intothe auricle. Have you 
ever seen a gate with one end of a rope fastened to it 
and the other end to a post, so that the gate will go shut 
but never swing open the wrong way’? In the same 
manner these folding-doors are tied to the walls of the 
ventricle so that they can never swing back into the 
auricle. Whenthe ventricle is full its walls contract, 
and the blood presses against the doors or valves until 
they are shut, and then as the strings hold them fast so 
that they cannot swing back, the blood is compelled to 
go out into a tube called the pulmonary artery, which 
carries it away to the laundry to be washed. 

There are also valves at the entrance to this artery, 
which will not allow the blood to return into the ventri- 
cle. They are called semi-lunar valves because they 

the shape of a half-moom. 

In like manner the pure blood, which is brought from 
the laundry, through pipes called pulmonary veins, 
into the left auricle, is sent from these into the left 
ventricle, and from these into a great big tube called the 
aorta, from whence it is distributed throughout the body 
to give up its nourishment, to receive waste, and to re- 
turn again through the rene cave to the right heart. 
There are onlv two doors between the left auricle and 
ventricle. They are called bi-cuspid (two pointed), or 
mitral, because they are supposed to resemble the mitre 
or two-pointed cap worn by a bishop; while between 
the right auricle and ventricle there are three doors 
which are therefore called the three-pointed or tri-cuspid 
valves. The walls of the left ventricle are much thicker 
and stronger than those of the right, because it has to 
serd the blood a much greater distance. 

‘It is estimated that each ventricle ina grown person 
will hold about three ounces of blood, and as each 
ventricle fills at every stroke of the heart it follows that 
six ounces of blood will be pumped out of the heart at 
every stroke. We learned that the heart of a man beats 
about seventy-five times in one minute. How often will 
it beat in an hour ? Multiply seventy-five by sixty, and 
you have four thousand five hundred strokes in an hour, 
and in a day it will beat one hundred and eight thousand 
times. Six ounces at each stroke would be six hundred 
and forty-ight thousand ounces. And that is more than 
twenty tons. Would you believe it possible that a man’s 
heart does as much work as that in twenty-four hours ? 

‘‘ And does it never rest ?” 

Yes, it rests between beats. Just think ; only those tiny 
resting spells from the time we are born until we die. 
It rests most at night, because we are quiet and lying down. 
As soon as we sit or stand up it begins to beat faster, and 
you know how it will pound away after you have been 
running rapidly. Moderate exercise never does a well 
person harm. But when great physical effort is put 
forth continually, as by men who are engaged in walking- 
matches, or rowing-races, or such contests, this great de- 
mand upon the heart causes it to hypertrophy (thatis, to 
grow larger,) and before many years it becomes 
weaker, and the man does not walk or row as he once 
did, and at last he fails in health entirely ; and it is all 
because his heart has been overtaxed in years past, and 
has lost power. Let us, then, remember that the Engine 
cannot rest like most parts of the House Beautiful, and 
respect its wishes by not giving it too much to do in too 
short a time. 


A FEARLESS TRIO. 


A STORY OF BOY-LIFE AND SPORT IN NORWAY. 
By H. H. BoYEBEN. 


IN THREE PARTS. 
ITT. 


24 THINK that’s pretty fair for a beginning ; don’t 

you ?” said Magnus, when, after a good deal of 
figuring, he had made out the net profits of the first two 
ice-cargoes to be some $125.00. 

‘‘I think it is perfectly jolly,” retorted Harry, who 
was sitting at his friend’s elbow to verify his arithmetic. 
** And you have five more cargoes on the way, haven't 
you? That will net you some $3,400, if no hitch 
occurs. And now, since your father has become in- 
terested in the thing, there is no reason why, with his 
commercial connections, he should not be able to scare 
up a dozen ships more to send to New York. You see, 
ballasting is a very different thing from sending the ice 
as cargo, and paying regular freightrates. Hundreds of 
ships start with ballast from Bergen and Drontheim 
for New York every month, and there is no reason in 
the world why they should n’t come up here and take 
ice rather than carry useless sand and stones. Besides, 
you would make the New Yorkers as jolly as kittens 
if you could get them chcap ice. The New York ice- 
men, you know, are a very peculiar lot. They are a 
sort of Siciiian brigands, on a grander scale. They 


band together for purposes of plunder. When the 
Kennebec ice-men begin to bestir themselves during the 
winter, and show a disposition to cut up the rivers of 
Maine, then their New York brethren spread the report 
through the papers that the ice’harvest on ‘he Hudson 
is magnificent, and that for the whole coming year the 
market will be glutted. This story is believed by the 
innocent in Maine, and they let their rivers beautifully 
alone. But when summer comes, and the sweltering 
public clamor for ice, then the New York brigands 
laugh with horrid glee, and they meet in a subterranean 
vault, and they say unto each other: ‘ All the ice that 
has been garnered from the waste fields of the rivers, and 
of the lakes, and of the mountains, belongs unto us; 
therefore let us double the price of it and fill our coffers 
with much gold. For, behold, we have the public in the 
pockets of our trousers, and from the precincts in Har- 
lem even unto the spot where the sea laves the walls of 
the Battery our might knoweth no limit or restraint.” 
Whereupon they rend their garments for joy, dance a 
jig, and double the price of ice. Now, this thing they 
have been repeating for several years, until the patience 
even of the long-suffering New York public (which, by 
the way, is the meekest public of which history has so 
far made any record) is pretty nearly exhausted. I 
have already written to father about the project, and I 
know he will interest himself in it ; and father has a big 
business himself, and knows half the business men of 
the city. What he can’t sell wouldn’t be worth selling. 
Now, don’t you think the experiment would be worth 
trying ?” 

‘*T do, indeed,” replied Magnus, who had been listen- 
ing to Harry’s whimsical narrative with much amuse- 
ment; ‘‘ but before doing anything definite I am going 
to wait until we hear your father’s opinion.” 

The two boys were seated in an office which Magnus 
had arranged back of his bed room, and furnished with 
odds and ends which he had picked up in garrets and 
lumber-rooms. The old house was full of quaint old- 
fashioned furniture, all more or less decrepit, which 
would have been highly prized by a collector, and Mag- 
nus, who had a knack at carpentry, spent many pleas- 
ant hours with Harry in putting thingsin repair. An 
old map of the world, bearing the date of 1793, had been 
hung up and nearly covered one wall ; because, as Harry 
remarked, that gavea business-like and commercial look 
to the room. An old mahogany desk and a miscellane- 
ous assortment of chairs completed the outfit of the 
Office. 

Here Magnus and Harry spent the greater part of their 
time,when they were not on some fishing or hunting ex- 
pedition, or superintending the ice blasting at the glacier. 
Professor Winchester had just taken his departure for 
the Continent, and had given his consent to having 
Harry remain at Hasselrud until the following spring. 
Harry’s parents, who had also been appealed to in let- 
ters full of slangy eloquence, had likewise given their per- 
mission ; because Harry had just before leaving America 
passed his entrance examination to Harvard College, 
and as he was young he could well afford to spend a year 
gathering health and strength for the coming four years 
of study. The fact was, he was so completely fascinated 
with his sports and adventures here in the far North 
that he could not endure the thought of returning to 
the hum-drum existence which he had led in the past, 
although, of course, he had heard that the four years in 
college were the most delightful part of a man’s life, and 
the ones upon which, in later years, he would be apt to 
look back with the greatest pleasure. Harry, how- 
ever, who though he was gifted enough tc be a good 
student had never yet distinguished himse'f, was of 
opinion that his year in Norway would eclij se oll that 
were likely to follow. 


Five years had passed since the morning when Mr. 
Birk, broken in fortune and in spirit, had landed with 
his sons at Hasselrud. He had not been aware then 
what a fortune he had possessed in the three boys; that, 
in fact, no man is poor who is the father of a brave and 
noble son. Mr. Birk had no need of being reminded of 
this now ; he had learned, long ago, that his misfortune 
had been a blessing in disguise ; that his poverty had 
been the means of revealing to him his wealth. Now 
he could hold himself erect, and look every man fear- 
lessly in the eye. He was, thanks to the efforts of his 
sons, in condition to pay every one of his former cred- 
itors dollar for dollar, and he meant to do it at his very 
earliest opportunity. But he had a little scheme in his 
mind which compelled him to delay the happy day 
when he should once more be able to prove himself an 
honest man. Harry Winchester, who had entered heart 
and soul into all Magnus’s enterprises, and helped him 
in a hundred ways, had just graduated from Harvard 
College, and had promised to come and spend the sum- 
mer in Norway. Mr. Birk and his sons had all gone to 


Bergen to receive him, and they had arranged to give a 
banquet in his honor on the day of his arrival. But, 
while they are waiting for their guest, let me tell you 
how the boys had managed to retrieve their father’s for- 
tunes. First, as you will remember, it was the ice 
business which gave promise of success; and through 


Magnus’s energy more and more vessels were induced to 
ballast from the glacier, and several cargoes were even 
carried across the Atlantic and successfully disposed of. 
The business with England and Scotland had in the 
meanwhile assumed larger dimensions, and brought 
with every year an increasing profit. 

Olaf Birk, who had by his brother’s enterprise been 
stimulated to exert himself, went during the winter to 
the fisheries, and Lought and salted down herring and. 
cod, which he shipped southward, and sold at a fair 
profit. The success of his first venture encouraged him 
to continue, and within a few years he managed to build 
up a large and profitable business as an exporter of fish. 
He also engaged people to gather eiderdown for him on 
all islands along the coast which were not private prop- 
erty, and found readily a market for his goods in Eng- 
land and America. Even Edwin, who would not con- 
sent to being outstripped by his brothers, began to buy 
up furs from the hunters in all the neighboring valleys, 
and although his earnings were not very tremendous it 
was still a great source of satisfaction to him to know 
that he, too, had contributed his mite to their common 
prosperity. It was now decided that Mr. Birk should 
pay off all his old debts with legal interest, and then re- 
establish his former business; the old house was to be 
bought back again, and all the old social ties resumed. 
Olaf should give up his naval career, for which he had 
during recent years lost all taste, and should enter into 
partnership with his father ; Edwin should prepare him- 
self for the university ; and Magnus—well, Magnus had 
grown so fond of the free, adventurous life in the far 
North, that he preferred to remain, and continue his busi- 
ness. Theother brothers then deeded the Hasselrud estate 
to him ; and he lives now as a great merchant proprietor 
on the shore of the lonely fiord, and dispenses hospitality 
on a grand scale to every one who comes along, be he 
friend or stranger. But he has a special liking for 
Americans, and there is one American in particular, 
named Harry Winchester, who rarely permits a summer 
to slip by without taking a trip to Norway. I was told 
by a mutual friend that his last trip was for the purpose 
of being sponsor to Master Harry Winchester Birk, a 
perfect prodigy of beauty and intelligence, and also to 
make the acquaintance of Mrs. Magnus Birk, whom he 
pronounces to be a very charming lady. 

But to return to the banquet, which preceded by sev. 
eral years the birth of H. W. Birk, the above-named 
prodigy. Harry arrived in due time -by the steamer 
from Hull, bringing with him, beside his baggage, a 
beard which aroused the envy of his young Norwegian 
friends. But Magnus, at least, readily forgave him 
in consideration of his past services, and because he 
was the same hearty, jovial, and charming Harry that 
he had always been. 

The banquet was a magnificent affair, though the 
company was not in the strictest sense select. For Mr. 
Birk had invited no one but his old creditors and every 
one who directly or indirectly had lost money by his 
failure. The table, laid with covers for thirty-two per- 
sons, was a blaze of light, and the Limoges china and 
the Bohemian glass sparkled with a thousand starry re- 
flections. The guests, who were considerably mystified 
by all this magnificence, gazed questioningly at each 
other, as if marveling how a bankrupt merchant could 
afford such a lavish display ; and the only clue they 
could find to the mystery was that the American, who, 
of course, like all his countrymen, possessed inexhausti- 
ble wealth, was in some way at the bottom of it; and 
when Mr. Birk took Harry’s arm and, with much old- 
fashioned ceremony, conducted him to the seat of honor, 
they were still further confirmed in this belief. A still 
greater surprise, however, was in store for Mr. Birk’s 
creditors. As they seated themselves, each in the place 
assigned to him, and proceeded to unfold their napkins, 
their faces assumed an expression of amazement, as if 
they were in doubt whether they were awake or dream- 
ing. For in the folds of each napkin was found a draft 
on the Bank of Norway for the exact amount which 
each guest had lost by Mr. Birk’s failure, with interest 
up to date. For several minutes they sat staring in 
speechless wonder at the momentous slips of paper, 
while the host, from the head of the table, watched their 
countenances with intense delight and satisfaction. 
There were many men in poor circumstances among 
them, to whom a few hundred dollars was a large sum, 
which opened up to them dazzling prospects. They 
could now educate their children and provide for their 
wives comforts which had long been beyond their 
reach. Others, to whom large amounts were due, were 
no less moved by the noble and upright spirit which had 
prompted their host to make, of his own free will, a res- 
titution which the law did not demand of him It 
was one of these who, in the overflowing feeling of the 
moment, arose, and striking his glass with his knife, 
asked the privilege to interpret the emotions which 
stirred in the breasts of all. 

‘‘ Mr. Birk,” he said, ‘‘I know the time has not yet 
come for the toasts, but at the risk of committing a 
breach of etiquette I must speak now while my heart is 
full. I know that we Norsemen are an honest and upright 
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race, who scorn subterfuges, and believe in manly and 
straightforward conduct. But even among us I have 
known no instance of a man who, having honestly 
failed, flung away from him the sheltering shield of the 
law, and labored unremittingly to meet obligations which 
were obligations no longer, merely that he might satisfy 
his own conscience and a sense of justice keener and 
more exacting than that of his fellow-men. I glory in 
the thought, Mr. Birk, that we have such men among 
us, and with all my heart I express to you the thanks 
of this company, not only for the money you have 
restored to them, but for having raised their ideal of 
honor and manhood.” 

This speech was received with loud cheers, which 
were redoubled when Mr. Birk rose to respond. 

‘‘ Friends,” he said, ‘‘I am forced to confess that 
am not entitled to the praise you have bestowed upon 
me. When, five years ago, I left you to retire into 
the solitudes of the far North, I was broken in spirit 
and incapable of all honorable ambition. But God has 
given me three noble sons—sons whom I am proud 
to call mine and the sight of whom fills my soul to 
overflowing with affection and gratitude. It is these 
three young men who, with their noble American 
friend, have restored me to fortune and honor, and 
enabled me once more to raise my head and. look 
an-honest man in the eye without blushing. It 
was they who formed the bold plan to wrest 
blessing from misfortune, and their brave and 
energetic spirits conceived the many daring enter- 
prises the success of which we to-day celebrate. We 
Norsemen are—as you are aware, gentlemen—fond of 
boasting of our Viking blood, and we think it a 
title to glory that our ancestors in the olden time 
were the terror of the world. To my mind this is 
scarcely a thing to be proud of, except in so far as it 
proves that our Viking fathers were the most vigorous 
and daring race then living. But there is one chapter 
in their stirring history which does fill me with pride 
and delight, and that is the chapter telling of the 
laws they made and the institutions they founded ; of the 
dauntless spirit which rebuked kings, and defied tyrants, 
and laid the broad basis of liberty and constitutional 
government. The same glorious energy which they 
showed in the days of old their children exhibit to- 
day, not in the destructige work of war, but in the 
wholesome and beneficent pursuits of peace. It is 
this spirit which animated my own dear sons when 
they engaged in their desperate battle with an adverse 
fortune, bravely conquered every difficulty in their 
path,and through five years of toil gained a victory which 
their youth and their inexperience make doubly glo- 
rious. Therefore, gentlemen, give the honor to whom 
honor is due; and I know you will all join heartily 
with me in drinking to the health of Olaf, Magnus, and 
Edwin Birk, our modern Vikings.” 

The scene which followed this speech beggars de- 
scription. Quite beside themselves with enthusiasm 
the guests jumped up, upsetting their chairs, and 
rushed toward the boys, whom they raised upon their 
shoulders and carried in triumph around the room, 


singing at the top of their voices : 
* Sons of fair the ancient and glorious.”’ 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nepherws and Nieces: — 
S there any lovelier sight in all this great city than the 
florists can show ? I stand at their windows and almost 
shout at the great bunches of fine roses—crimson, pink, 
cream-colored, white ; the jars of heliotrope and trays 
of pansies, and the many loved and familiar flowers with 
others admired and rare, and wonder how summer al. 
lows her children to be so stolen from her by cold, grim 
winter. This very afternoon I saw tulips by the score 
growing and blossoming in shallow boxes, a foot and a 
half or two feet square, and as lovely lilies of the valley 
as ever came up out of the brown earth at the call of 
spring were ringing out the perfume from their dainty 
bells in the same sort of boxes in the dark and ~ather 
dingy store. Lilacs, too, full and fresh, nodded their 
long white plumes at me, a8 much as to say, ‘‘ See! spite 
of mud and fog outside, here is purity and light for you.” 
The old florist smiled at my wondering study of his 
plants, and when I said, 

‘How could all these bulbs be coaxed to bloom in such 
dreadful weather °” 

He said, laughing, ‘‘ Why,they want to ; they only need 
a chance ; those lilacs will bloom if you break a branch 
off the bush out-of-doors, and stick it in the dirt under 
the plant-stage in the greenhouse.” : 

So the wise florist just gives the flowers a chance, and 
the flowers accept it and do their best; though the 
‘‘chance” of a place in the stuffy air of a hot-house is 
not so pleasant as the chance of a good wide space out 
under the blue heavens with the showers and sunshine of 
April and Mey for nurses. Never mind, then, if you 
have not just the ‘‘chance” you think you would like ; 
make the mo st of what you have, and if you show good 
growth you may be sure you will have all the room you 
need to grow and blossomin, And here right on the top 


of my big budget of letters is one which is quite apropos. 
(This word is a foreigner which has become naturalized ; 
do you know what that is ?) 

CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, February 8, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I read about a winter-garden in ‘“‘ Wide-Awake”’ and so 
thought I would start one. I took some jars and filled them 
with water, then I put inthe jars some branches of lilac, and 
cherry, and apple. They are coming out nicely, and have little 
green leaves on them. I think they will have blossoms on them 
soon. IL got some horse-chestnut branches, too, but they have 
not come out yet. I hope they will. I have elder catkins all out ; 
they are so pretty now. I am learning to skate, and I like it very 
much. I think it is much better than coasting. 

Your loving niece, Sapre T. R. 


Thanks for telling us of your success. I once had 
some cherry branches blossom in a jar, and they were 
beautiful. They were not the common cherry, but a 
very handsome double flowering cherry which grew on 
your grandfather’s place. I have never seen them any- 
where else. 


Port Henry, Essex Co., N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I want to be your little niece. I was De Forrest’s little cousin. 
Iam seven years old. My papais a lawyer, and I should like to 
be one, too, when I grow up. I have one sister; her name is 
Winnie, and we both go to school. I have five dolls, my nicest 
one is a large wax one. I have a nice doll carriage and lots of 
playthings. I have alittle kitten, and some nights she gets on 
maumma’s bed and goes to sleep. 

Yours truly. Myra G. 


Dear me! What a funny little girl, to want to be a 
lawyer ; I should not like to be one, although I know a 
great many good lawyers. 


Sai CENTRE, Ill, January 20, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I should like to be one of your nieces. I live with my aunt and 
uncle, who live with my grandpa ona farm. It is a beautiful 
farm on the top of a small hill, bordered on one side with a row 
of black-walnut trees. If any of your little nieces will come and 
call on me I will treat them to all they wish. We are only 
a mile anda half from Lee Center, a small place, with two 
churches, schoolhouses, stores, etc., ‘* where are beautiful farms 
on all sides of it ;’’ and only four miles from Amboy, where my 
cousin lives, who has written to you also. I should like to see 
my letter in print, for I never had one in print. 

From your loving niece, Mamie L. 


What will you treat them to? Nuts, I suppose. 
We do not have many black-walnut trees in this region. 


December 31, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been thinking of writing to you for a long time. I 
would like to be one of your nieces. I am eleven years old iI 
have a little sister three years old, her name is Alice; she is lots 
of company for me. We each got a nice wax doll for a 
Christmas present. 

Papa has taken the Christian Union ever since I can remember. 
I like to read the letters very much. We do not have any church 
or Sunday-school here. I do not go 1o school, mamma and papa 
teach me home. I havea horse that is so gent'e lean harness 
and drive her all alone when I please. I also have a pretty canary 
that I think a great deal of. I will send you one of my cards. 

Good bye. From HattTiz M. 


I hope you will soon have a Sunday-school, and then 
a church. In new towns it is very important to begin 
right, for weeds will spring up, you know, unless good 
seed is planted. Cannot you begin a Sunday-school in 
your house, and try to interest your neighbors in it ? 
Dear Aunt Patience: | 

I thought I would write a letter to you. I have written +o you 
three times but haven't seen it in the paper yet. I g~ to school 
‘most every day. My teacher’s name is Miss . Did you get 
the cards I sent you and Trixie? I thank you very much for the 
card you sent me. and I think it is very pretty. I hung my stock- 
ing up Christmas. I am seven years old, and wrote this letter 
all myself. I went to church and to Sunday-school to-day. Good 
by. From NELLIE G. 

It is time, I think, your patience was rewarded. 
Your letter is written very well. We did receive the 
cards, and thank you for them. 


| A mBoy, January 21, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My grandpa has taken The Christian Union for years, and he 
always sends it to us. I love to read the lettersto Aunt Patience, 
and would love to be one of your nieces. 

I live in Amboy, a railroad town. There are six churches, five 
school-houses, machine shops, stores, mills, and, I am sorry to 
say, saloons. The Catholics are building a large church costing 
$40,000. 

My father works on the railroad. I go to school—am in the 
grammar room. I am twelve years old, have one sister and two 
brothers. I would love to see my letter in print. 


Your loving niece Daisy L. 


It is a pity—is it not ?—that men will have saloons. 
I hope my young people growing up will be able to 
do so much good for temperance that the next genera- 
tion will have fewer saloons. 


N. Y., January 26, 1 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I thank you forthe pretty card you sent me. It came to me 
all right, but it looked funny to see “‘ Miss” signed to my name, 
for I am one of your nephews, and my name is Louie, and not 
** Louise." I have two sisters, Grace and Mabel. My brother 
Ernest is in heaven; I never saw him. I have been sick this win- 
ter with a hard cold on my lungs, and fever, so I could not go to 
school or out of doors for a month. It was very hard not to 
skate or coast, but my papa gave me some roller skates for 
Christmas and ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson.”” My grandma gave me 
‘** Picturesque America."’ I enjoy it very much, and it helps me 
in my geography lessons. I like to see pictures of places I study 
about. I shall be ten in April. We have over 400 scholars in our 
Sunday school. The last Sunday in each month our collection is 
for missions. We are educating a little Indian boyin Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. His name was Tse-wa-kis, and we have 


named him after our superintendent, as they all have to have 
English names. We get letters from him. The Foreign Mission 
money is sent to China to educate a little boy there. I must stop 
writing, for this letteris long enough. I send Charity fifteen 
cents, From your nephew, Lovig A. W. 

Do please excuse me for making such a mistake, but 
you will grant that one might be a little puzzled by the 
name ; won't you ? 2 

I am sure it is doing you good to assist in the mission. 
ary work. Indeed, I sometimes think the people at 
home are as much helped as the heathens they work for. 
It was a great trial, I am sure, to be housed so long, but 
you had a great deal to make you happy. I hope the 
good things you had did not keep you from learning the 
lessons of courage and patience that sickness brings to 
us from God. 

SovutTna Coventry, Ct., February 9, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought that I would write to you and thank you forthe pret 
ty card which I received from you last Christmas’. I had last 
Christmas a mug to put flowers in, two autograph albums, a pair 
of bracelets, a napkin ring. collar, two boxes of candy, a shop- 
ping bag, a fluffy for my doll, bat for my doll. nuts, cloth fora 
dress, and acard. Last week IS'went to a tea-party at Mrs. C.'s, 
which I enjoyed very much. It was for my Sunday-school 
teacher and her class of little girls. For refreshments we had 
sandwiches, six kinds of cake, strawberry sauce, cocoa, and 
oranges, and when we were already to go she gave us each a box 
ofcandy. We have got a numberof plants budded and blos- 
somed now. I gotoschool now, and study arithmetic, reading, 
geograpby, grammar, writing, and spelling. I am getting a col- 
lection of advertising cards, also one with people’s names on now. 
Mamma has got twelve packages of flower seeds to be planted 
on the school-ground where Igo toschool. I must close now by 
telling you about how we had the measles here. I had them first 
and did not havethem very hard then Orra had them quite hard, 
then papa had them rather hard, then Lucian had them hard, 
then last of all Hibbard had them very hard. I must say good-by. 

From your loving niece, Bessig A. P. 


That was an ascending scale of measles. I would 
rather have been at the beginning than the end of that 
line. 


Affectionately, PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, - - - : $701 02 
Helen, Harry, and Elsie a - 15 
Annie Flanders, - 10 
Ashton Snouffer, - 10 
May Louise Pierce, - - - . 50 
John M. Pierce, - - 
Total $702 37 


PUZZLES. 


Make words for the six pictures here shown. Place these 
words in the numbered order, and the diagonal will make a 
kind of cloth. 

CONUNDRUMS, 

What insects makes a costume into a vessel f 

What is the difference between your happiness and your adieu 
to a friend? 

What part of a dog does last week’s bread resemble? M. C. 


DIAMOND. 


1. Aconsonant. 2. Toexcavate. 3. A European coin. 4. To 
represent. 5. Thin. 6. Toendeavor. 7. A vowel. E. L. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Tn island, not in sea. 
In fun, not in glee. 
In dunce, not in fool. 
In ice, not in cool. 
In act, not in do. 
In many, not in few. 
My whole is the name of a people. 
PRorF.”’ 
DOUBLE DIAMOND 
1. Aconsonant. 2. Chance. 3. Pliant. 4. A chance distribu- 
tion. 5. Subject. 6. Before. 7. A letter. 
1. A letter. 2. To prepare. 3. An article of neckwear. 4. 
Labels, 5. Not here, 6, An Indian. 7. Aconsonant. F. M. 
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THE LIFE OF FAITH. 


By THE LATE REv. EDWIN JOHNSON. 


ECURE upon the flood’s deep floor 
The diver walks where others drown ; 
In vain round him the waters pour, 
Or strive to sink him breathless down. 


His armor breaks the dangerous tide ; 
With airs that range the realms above 
His vital flame is still supplied, 
While safe he seeks for treasure-trove. 


So may we, mid the o’erflowing flood 

Of worldly thought, and sin, and care, 
Stand in the ‘‘ panoply of God,”’ 

And breathe the draughts of heavenly air. 


So may we live as strangers here, 
Winning the wealth of Paradise ; 


Till that our Lord, the Life, appear, 
And bid us joyful to him rise. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Come, let me, I pray thee, give thee counsel.—I Kings, i., 15. 


FIRST WEEK IN MARCH. 


Sclf-possession. 


First Day of the Week.—He that believeth shall not make 
haste.—Isaiah xxviii., 16. 

Second Day.—Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm 
the feeble knees. Say to them that are of a fearful heart, 
Be strong, fear not.—Isaiah xxxv., 3, 4. 

Third Day.—In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.—Isaiah xxx., 15. 

Fourth Day.—God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but 
of power.—2 Timothy i., 7. 

Fifth Day.—In your patience possess ye your souls.—Luke 
xix., 19. 

Sixth Day.—I will give you a mouth and wisdom which 
all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. 
—Luke xxi., 15. 

Seventh Day.—My soul is among lions: and I lie even 
among them that are set on fire, even the sons of men, whose 
teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp 
sword. Be thou exalted, 0 God, above the heavens; let 
thy glory be above all the earth. They have prepared a net 
for my steps ; My heart is fixed, O God, my heart 
is fixed: I will sing and give praise.—Psalm lvii., 4—7. 


- Self-possession is the first condition of power. No 
man is rich unless his assets are available. America 
was a poor country so long as the savages occupied it ; 
they occupied but they did not possess it. I know some 
scholars who, with infinite learning, never produce any 
effect in the community, because their learning is not 
available ; others who, knowing far less, possess far 
more, because it is where they can lay their hand upon 
it. So, some men have their virtues, as it were, in solu- 
tion. They do not lack courage; but they are never 
brave till they have time to gather up their bravery ; 
they have always to send to the rear for their 
ammunition when attacked. They do not lack con- 
science ; but itis generally sleeping, and the time for 
decision and action is past while it is still yawning 
and rubbing its eyes. Self-esteem is a virtue, not a vice— 
if you do not have too much of it, and if it is stayed on 
God. For the highest type of self-esteem is that which 
esteems itself a son of God, and will not do aught to dis- 
honor its parentage. Self-esteem is the secret of self- 
possession ; of what men call presence of mind. And no 
mind is worth much that is not present with all its 
faculties when the need comes for its action. 


PRAYER.’ 
RAY ER is when you speak with God. 

Naturally this is, or should be, mainly, a private 
conversation. Hence, Jesus insisted, ‘‘ When thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet.” 

He to whom we speak when we pray is ‘‘ Our Father 
in Heaven,” and Jesus impressed upon his hearers, 
continually, this relation of children to a father. As all 
his instruction was reasonable, so also this; for if there 
is a future life this describes the obvious and natural 
relation between men and him who created men. 

In this relation, as Jesus taught, men and women 
stand towards God, ‘‘Our Father in Heaven.” ‘‘ Ex- 
cept ye become as little children,” he said, ‘‘ ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now, what a loving father expects of his children 
is, not that they shall, at once, be unfailingly perfect. 
He knows that to the building up of the character of his 
children go years of patient training and personal expe- 
rience ; that this work is not completed even when they 
are young men 2nd women. Hiis first desire is that they 


1 From “God and The Future Life.”" By Charles Nordhoff. 


shall love him ; for it is only when he has secured their 
love and confidence that they will be inclined patiently 
and confidingly, or faithfully, to follow his instructions. 
Through their love he leoks to see the growth of faith 
in his superior wisdom ; that faith which, while it will 
not, as he knows, shield them against disappointments, 
or absolve them from obedience to his will, yet tempers 
their sorrows, and makes submission reasonable, and 
hence easier. 

A child asks many things of its parents, and is often 
refused. It asks many things which seem to it reasona- 
ble, but which the greater wisdom of the parent denies, 
because they are hurtful or unreasonable—not because 
he takes pleasure in denying the wishes of his children. 

What, then, shall we, grown men and women—but 
still children in all wisdom compared with our Father in 
heaven—what shall we ask him for when we pray ? 

The sum of all prayer to God is in these words: 
‘‘Thy will be done.” But is it not the same with every 
request which a thoughtful child makes of its parents? 
Is it not the same with every prayer which a good sol- 
dier addresses to his general ? Is it not the natural, the 
proper and necessary sum of every prayer made by an 
ignorant person to one of greater intelligence or wis- 
dom? We wish ardently for many things in this life : 
how often and often we see, later, that had our desires 
of the time been granted, they would have been for us 
the greatest misfortunes ! 

‘‘T thank God oftener for those wishes which have 
been ungratified than those which were fulfilled,” said 
a middle-aged man—and only spoke the common expe- 
rience of most men and women who have lived consid- 
erate and intelligent lives. 

The prayer of faith is necessarily the prayer of him 
who believes that God will do that which is for the best ; 
of him who does his duty, and willingly leaves the re- 
sult to God. On any other consideration prayer would 
be the unreasonable appeal of a creature of finite and 
very limited intelligence to a servant of absolute power 
without intelligence—that is to say, it would be an ab- 
surdity. You have probably read of what were fool- 
ishly called ‘‘ prayer tests,” which disclosed this singu- 
lar notion, that God is to be regarded not as a guide and 
helper for us in spiritual things, but rather as a power. 
ful but subordinate being forced to do our will, if only 
we scream loud enough and unanimously enough to 
attract his attention. It wasto such appeals as this that 
Jesus made answer, ‘‘ A wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh a sign.” | 

When we speak with God, when we ask somewhat 
of him, it should surely be with a right view of the 
relations of the things we desire. We have a right to 
ask him for those things which are necessary to us: 
these are help and strength in the effort to do our duties, 
and to avoid wrong-doing ; for guidance in our lives ; 
for his blessing on our plans and efforts, that we may 
have wisdom to direct them rightly ; for courage and 
serenity of soul under difficulties, disappointments, and 
sorrows ; for wisdom to conduct our lives aright, and in 
such manner that their general tendency shall be to 
prepare and train our spirits for the future life. 

Shall we, then, not bring to him, also, our distresses 
here nor ask for safety out of peril, for security in life 
and health, for prosperity, for recovery from illness ? 

If God is our Father we cannot help, as children, but 
bring all these matters before him. But the ‘‘ prayer of 
faith” which we read of must surely be the prayer of 
him who appreciably remembers the true relations of 
things. In the eyes of God the All-seeing, death— 
physical death—must appear but a minor, perhaps even 
a trivial incident in the life of the individual ; the com- 
ing home from school, rather than the painful leaving 
home for school. So of all other and what we are 
accustomed to think lesser griefs. We reasonably be- 
lieve that he sees their true bearing, their right relation 
to the great sum of the individual’s life and experience. 
Is it not for us, also, to strive for this broader outlook ? 
and if, as reason and faith alike demand, we attain to 
this, must it not necessarily guide our petitions to him 
whom we call our Father ? It is the true rule 
of our lives toward God—to do our duties, and leave 
the result to him. It is only as we live in this attitude 
toward our Father who is in heaven, that we are able to 
keep our souls in peace and rest. 

All men who have risen above the intellectual condi- 
tion of a pig in a sty have felt this need of some out- 
ward help in their lives to what they knew to be right 
living. When we look into our hearts and examine our- 
selves, we see that we are ‘‘ prone to evil, as the sparks 
fly upward,” and that ‘‘the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked.” ‘‘ Allowing 
everything to be an instinct [in man] which anybody 
has ever asserted to be one,” says John Stuart Mill, “it 
remains true that nearly every respectable attribute of 
humanity is the result, not of instinct, but of a victory 
over instinct. It is only in a highly artificial 
condition of human nature that the notion grew up, or 
I believe ever could have grown up, that goodness was 
natural.” And again: ‘Of the social virtues it is almost 
superfluous to speak, so completely is it the verdict of 


all experience that selfishness is natural. By this I do 
not in anywise mean to deny that sympathy is natural 
also. . . . But sympathetic characters, left uncon- 
trolled and giveu up to their sympathetic instincts, are as 
selfish as others. The difference is in the kind of selfish- 
ness—theirs is not solitary, but sympathetic selfishness. 

Scripture and one of the greatest philosophers thus 
‘agree as to the natural character of man. But you 
need no other evidence than your own conscience. 
Examine your conduct, your motives, your thoughts, 
and you discover that you are far more easily and con- 
stantly moved to evil than to good. It requires a con- 
stant effort to keep even a tolerable control oyer our evil 
passions and propensities. ‘‘ For the good that I would, 
I do not,” says St. Paul; ‘‘ but the evil which I would 
not, that I do ;” and this is the experience of all men. 
Against the evil which thus asserts itself in us, and wars 
with our right and reasonable living, we are forced con- 
tinually tostrive, In this strife you may pray for the 
help of God—that he may give you, at least, the desire 
for good. Here it is profitable to you to cultivate inti- 
mate relations with the heavenly faith. Here you may 
ask, in the certainty that your earnest prayer will have 
answer. | 

It may be that you do not feel the need of this assist- 
ance. In that case you are free to do without it. Jesus 
not only taught us how to pray—he urged frequent, 
constant prayer ; but as something needed for our own 
uses, Our Own protection, and not as the abject homage 
of a subject to a tyrant. 


PAUL’S TREATMENT OF AGNOSTICISM.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


“And yet he left not himse!f without witness, in that he did 
good and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling 
your hearts with food and gladness.’’— Acts xiv., 17. 

N this article I shall make no attempt to reproduce 

the scene: Athens, with its architectural magnifi- 
cence and its intellectual decay ; the people with their 
shallow curiosity and their spiritual unconcern ; Paul, 
the one earnest because the one unselfish and faith- 
endowed man among them, speaking to an audience as 
dead to spiritual truth as the stone images which sur- 
rounded them.* Enough for our purpose that it was a 
city of superstition and agnosticism ; for extremes not 
only meet—they produce each®ther. Piety and philos. 
ophy were both dead. Temples and idols were multi- 
plied ; so multiplied that Petronius declared of it satir- 
ically that it was easier to find a god than a man in. 
Athens ; but there was no religion. Rhetoric and de- 
bate were multiplied, and idle curiosity calling itself 
investigation ; so multiplied that Athenians had time 
but to hear or to tell the latest news ; but there was no 
deep thinking, and no sure believing. Faith had de- 
generated into superstitious fear or evaporated in a 
cynical self-conceit. Philosophy had ceased to be an 
earnest quest after truth, and had become a dyspeptic 
appetite for novelty. The two great schools reached 
the same substantial conclusion by different roads—an 
absolute ignorance concerning all spiritual verities.. The 
Stoics were Pantheists, in whose thought the world was 
God ; the body was soul; death was absorption of the 
fragment into the All; reason was the standard ; pleas- 
ure and pain were indifferent ; good and evil, shadows. 
The Epicureans were materialists, in whose thought 
there was no God; the universe was an accident ; life 
was a set of chances; the body was man; happiness 
was the standard ; death was dissolution ; good and evil 
only shadows. In both schools duty was without either 
definition or sanction ; immortality was of the race, not 
of the individual ; God was the Unknown and the Un- 
knowable. The ethics were those of Hume ; the hopes 
those of Frederic Harrison ; the God that of Herbert 
Spencer. Standing before such auditors he thus ad- 
dressed them : 


“Ye men of Athens, in every point of vicw I see you more than 
others reverential to the gods. For passing through and looking 
about upon the objects of your veneration, I found even an altar 
on which was inscribed ‘To an Unknown God.’ Whom, there- 
fore, not knowingly ye worship, him declare I unto you. The 
God who made the world and all things therein, he that is Mas- 
ter of heaven and of earth, not in hand-made temples dweils, 
neither by hands of men is served, as though he needed any- 
things ; he that gives to all life, and breath, and all things ;? and 
has made of one blood all the nations of the earth that they may 
dwell together, having fixed the appointed seasens and limita- 
tions of their abode, that they should seek God, if haply, they 
might feel after him and find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us; for'in Him we live and move and have our be- 
ing ; certain, also, of our own poets have said: ‘For we are also 
his offspring.’ Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, 
we ought not tothink that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver 
or stone, graven by the art and design of men. Howbeit, the 
times of ignorance God overlooked, but now commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent, because he hath appointed a day 
wherein he will judge the world in righteousness by a Man 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for March 2, 1884. Acts 
xvii., 22-34. 

2 The material for a picture of Athens, both riaterial and men- 
tal, may be found in the Bible Dictionaries and the popular Com- 
mentaries. See especially Conybeare and Howson’s Life and 
Epistles of Paul. 

For the authority for, and more specific interpretation of this 
address, see my Commentary on Acta. 
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whom he appointed, whereof he hath given a to all in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.”’ 

Thus Paul met the agnosticism of his own age. 
would he meet the agnosticism of ours ? 


1. He begins by securing a common ground, a com- 
mon starting-point for the agnostics and himself. He 
neither attacks their skepticism nor their superstition. 
He even strains a point to commend them. One can 
readily imagine the sweep of the eye, perhaps empha- 
sized by a sweep of the hand, with which he takes in 
the multitudinous temples, statues, and images spread 
out before him, as he cries out, ‘‘ In every point of view 
I see yon more than others reverential to the gods,’ He 
begins with commendations, not with criticism. 
cites their sympathy, not their wrath. 

We make a great mistake in attempting to controvert 
error by direct assault. Falsehood is like an earth- 
work ; the more shot are buried in it the stronger it be- 
comes. Crime is always to be reprehended ; error not. 
For under no crime is there virtue; but under every 
error there is a truth. The Romanist bowing before the 
Virgin Mary worships the motherhood there is in God. 
The atheist, denying that there is a God, protests against 
the idolatry which demands worship for our images 
and pictures of the deity. A truth seeker will find some 
truth in every error, as it is said that chemistry can find 
some gold in almost every soil. You cannot convince a 
combatant by conquering him. To denounce errorists 
is to confirm them in their error; to acknowledge their 
honesty and earnestness of purpose is the first step 
toward convincing them. I may not believe that man 
descended from an arboreal ancestor of hairy habit, and 
furnished with a tail; but if I am to discuss with an 
evolutionist I must find some truth in evolutionism. 


How 


If I can find none, I am not the man to conduct the dis- 


cussion. When the rich young ruler came to Christ 
with the question, ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ?” Christ did not pronounce a sermon against justifi- 
cation by works; he told him to keep the command- 
ments, and left him to find out and confess for himself 
that he lacked something. Denunciation of agnosticism 
is cheap, easy—and useless. 

2. Paul, starting with commendation, continued in a 
spirit of generous recognition. Truths are set in 
antithesis. Agnosticism isa protest against idolatry; anda 
true protest. Itis to-day the protest of a reverential instinct 
to the theology which has made a phrenological chart of 
the Almighty and mapped out all his attribut's. It was 
in Athens-the protest of an intelligent but unspiritual 
philosophy against the theology which had mapped 
him out in stone. We make our idols with the 
pen ; they made theirs with the chisel. Paul put him- 
self with the agnostic: ‘‘He that is Master of heaven and 
of earth dwells not in hand-made temples; neither by 
human hands is serve 
made books, neither by human words is he defined. I 
think if Paul were living to-day and had to mect the 
agnostism of the nineteenth century, he would do it by 
attacking the theological idolatries of the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘I agree with you,” he would say. ‘'Can 
you by searching find out God? No. Can you find out 
the Almighty to prefection? No. Away, then, with 
your images of stone and your images on paper ; away 
with your conceptions and ideas of God, which are but 
subtle idols ; away with your notion that your service 
counts for aught; as though he needed anything.” 
Away with your narrow and narrowing thought “ that 
he dwells in hand-made temples,” and that those only seek 
him who go to church and accept the preacher's pictures 
as a photographic likeness.” Their images were not 
God; our imaginings are not God. God transcends 
knowledge. Though we know him he is yet the Un- 
known. 

3. Finding in a mass of falsehood a grain of truth, and 
magnifying it, Paul goes on from the vantage-ground of 
that truth, held in common by himself and his agnostic 
hearers, to the truth which he has and they have not. God 
is the Unknown; but it is not unknown that there is a 
God. He has made the world ; he is its Master; he 
hath appointed the habitations of the nations. ‘ The 
invisible things of him since the creation of the world 
are clearly seen; namely, his everlasting power and 
divinity.” There is an Almightiness that is back of 
all phemonena; there is a Mastership, a Godhead, a 
Divinity that rules them. This is the Law, the Force, 
the Nature, the Unity that the agnostic himself recog- 
nizes ; that every man who has ever thought about the 
universe has perceived, and every man who has ever 
written about the universe has borne witness to. There are 
no atheists. He that says God is the Unknown, by his 
very sentence bears testimony that there is a God. His 
subject is a confession of faith—God. His predicate is 
a confession of ignorance—unknown. 

4. Paul does not stop with the outer world. He does 


_ not stop with what men call ‘‘ natural theology.” He 


goes on to spiritual theology. He glances at the visible 


1 Not asin our English version ‘‘too superstitious.”” It is not 
a criticism. The translation given above is as nearly literal as 
can be well given. 


He ex- | 


.”” He is not bodied forth in hand- 


creation ; he emphasizes the invisible experience: ‘‘ that 
they should seek God.” . ‘* He is not far from 
every one of us.” ‘‘In Him we live and move and 
have our being.” . . . ‘* Weare also his offspring.” 
He quotes, not the Jewish Scripture, but the pagan poet. 
He calls on their own pagan literature to bear witness to 
the consciousness of God, to the human access unto God, 
to the human experience of God. Evidently Paul did 
not believe that this access was the peculiar prerogative of 
the Jewish people, or this experience the pecular experi- 
ence of the Jewish people. God has revealed himself to 
pagan also; the pagan lives and moves in him; the 
pagan is also his child. 

If Paul were living in our day he would not ransack 
the writings of Huxley, and Tyndall, and Spencer to 
prove them atheists. He would ransack them for a differ- 
ent purpose. He would try not to make the worst, but 
the best out of them. He who quoted, not Lucretius, but 
Aratus and Cleanthes, would find evidences of theism, 
not of atheism, in modern philosophy and modern sci- 
ence. He would not refuse to welcome Mazoomdar 
because he was not an orthodox Trinitarian ; he would 
look in Matthew Arnold not for sentences against in- 
spiration, but for sentences witnessing to a living God ; 
he would cite the last page of Huxley’s monograph on 
Hume as a testimony—in some sense, an unconscious tes- 
timony—to the trustworthiness of spiritual perception ; 
he would find in Herbert Spencer’s favorite phrase, the 
Unknown and the Unknowable, unintentional witness of 
consciousness to the Infinite One, in whom we all live 
and move and have our being, and whom, therefore, we 
all recognize in spite of ourselves. He would cull even 
from Robert Ingersoll, not his worst blasphemies, but his 
reluctant testimonies to the Divine in man and about 
man. For every man bears witness, in spite of himself, 
to the Eternal Goodness ; and even when he is arguing 
that God is not testifies by his very language that God 
is. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE LIVING GOD.—ACTS 17., 22-34. 
By Emity HuNntTINGTon MILLER. 


F we follow Paul's journeys we shall find him next 
in the beautiful city of Athens, a very different place 
from the quiet little town of Berea, up among the moun- 
tains. This city of Athens had a seaport, where ships 
came to bring it treasures from other countries. It had 
broad streets, elegant houses, and splendid temples filled 
with beautiful pictures, and statues made of marble, and 
ivory, and gold. There were gardens filled with flowers, 
groves of graceful trees, and a lovely fountain, from 
which the cool water was carried through all the streets. 
The people themselves wore rich clothing, and went ev- 
ery day to costly feasts, where they had slaves to wait 
upon them, and players upon all kinds of instruments 
to amuse them. The wisest men and the greatest poets 
that lived came to teach and to talk to them, and yet 
the wisest among them was not so wise as any little 
Christian child, for they had never been taught of the 
one living God who created and preserves everything. 
They believed in a great many gods, and as Paul went 
about the city he saw their images and their altars every- 
where. The altars were a sort of table made of marble, 
upon which the people put wine and fruit and money 
for the god whom they wished to please. One god, 
they thought, took care of travelers, and so, when they 
were going away, they would bring a gift and lay on his 
altar, and ask that he would bring them safely back. 
Another one had the care of the fruit and the grain, and 
so when they had plentiful harvests they brought thank 
offerings to him. Hundreds and hundreds of these altars 
were set all over the city, each one with the name of the 
god to which it belonged carved upon it. But some of 
the people wiser than the rest had said: ‘‘ There must 
be a greater God than these whom we know about ; 
some one who holds everything together; a God who 
does not rule over one country, but over everything ; 
who is not in one place, buteverywhere.” They did not 
know his name ; they did not know anything about him, 
but something in their hearts told them that they ought 
to worship him, and so they set up altars to him also, and 
wrote on them, ‘‘ To the unknown God.” 

When Paul saw these altars he told the people that 
this God, whom they worshiped without even knowing 
his name, was the living and true God. And then he 
told them what we know about him. 

I. He made the world, and all things therein. Moun- 
tains, and seas, and rivers, sun, moon, aud stars, all are 
the work of his hand. 

Il. He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things. 
Nothing lives or breathes without his power. 

III. He is Lord ; he rulesin heaven and earth. There 
are not a great many gods, some strong and some weak, 
fighting and quarreling together, but one Lord over all, 
blessed forever. 


lV. We are his children. He gives life to all things, 


but he puts his own Spirit into us, and makes us like 
him. 
V. He made all people, so that we are all brethren ; he 


governs and rules all nations, the greatest as well as the 
least. | 

VI. He does not dicell in temples made with hands, but 
the whole earth is full of him. 

VII. He ts not like ourselves, that he wishes to have us 
bring him food and gifts, as jf he needed anything. All 
we have is his gift to us. 

VIII. He ts certainly not like the images which men 
make with their own hands, of silver and gold and stone, 
for his hands made us. 

IX. LHe ta not far from every one of us, and though we 
cannot see him we ought to seek him. Once men had 
to seek him as they feel after things when their eyes are 
blindfolded, and then God excused their ignorance. 

X. Now he commands all men, everywhere, to repent, and 
he has appointed a day when he will judge them all, by 
the Judge whom he has raised from the dead. 

The people at Athens were not rude. They were very 
willing to hear what Paul had to say. They did not 
stone him or drag him away to prison, but, after they 
had listened a while, some of them laughed, and some 
said they were too busy to stop any longer, but they 
would come again another time. It was a wonderful 
thing that Paul told them: that God is everywhere, that 
the world is full of him, so that we cannot escape from 
his presence ; that he gives breath to everything that 
lives, so that we cannot even move but by his power, 
When David thought about this he said, ‘‘ Such know!|- 
edge is too wonderful for me,” and the more we think 
about it, the more strange and beautiful it will seem to 
us: that in God we live and move, and have our being. 
If we remember this, can we use our hands, our feet, 
our lips, our tongues, our breath, our thoughts, in any 
work that is not pleasing to him who gives them all life 
and power? Or shall we bring him only outward 
service, as if he needed anything—like the people of 
Athens who laid flowers and fruit upon his altar—and 
keep back the only gift which is pleasing to him : a lov- 
ing and obedient heart ? 


PAUL’S THEOLOGY. 


T the meeting of the Clerical Union of New York 
City at the Bible House, Monday, February 4, 
Mr. Lyman Abbott read an essay on Paul’s theology, 
occupying the whole hour, and somewhat overrunning 
it. It was stated that what he read was part of an in- 
troduction to the Pauline Epistles, especially the Epistle 
to the Romans, which he is preparing for publication by 
A. S. Barnes & Co. at an early day. The subject was 
continued for discussion at the next meeting, February 
18, and at the request of the chairman was opened by a 
re-statement by Mr. Abbott of the positions taken in the 
essay. These were put in the form of theses, and were as 
follows : 

1. God’s righteousness is neither an attribute nor a gift 
of God ; it is God’s true character. Paul teaches that 
his character is such that he forever goes out of himself 
that he may impart his own divine nature to those who 
are willing to receive him, and who thus become sons 
and heirs of God; that is, inheritors of the divine 
nature. 

2. Justification is not a forensic term signifying 
merely acquittal, or declaring just. Neither is it equiva- 
lent to making just. It is the one and indivisible act 
whereby the soul is set into right—that is, filial—relations 
with God, and in the way of righteousness in itself. 
These acts, though metaphysically distinguishable, are 
in experience one and the same. 

3. This cannot be accomplished by law—i.e., by obe- 
dience to an external standard, either human or divine. 
Paul does not teach merely that man cannot be saved 
by obedience to ceremonial law, ¢.¢., by ritualism ; he 
nowhere recognizes any distinction between moral and 
ceremonial law ; he teaches that obedience to law is not 
God’s method for the reformation of either the individ- 
ual or the community. 

4. The object of law is two-fold: as a standard, it 
affords a basis for self-judgment, and so promotes self- 
condemnation and a desire for self-improvement ; by 
means of penalty, operating on fear, it affords restraint 
from injury upon others or one’s self ; but the object of 
law and penalty is not reformatory. They are not re- 
demptive. 

5. God’s plan for the reformation of character is by 
the play of a higher nature on the lower—t.c., by direct 
personal influence; pre-eminently by the direct per- 
sonal influence of God on man. The putting forth 
of this influence on life by God on man is grace ; its 
reception by man from God is faith. Faith never in 
Paul’s language implies a mere intellectual act. It is 
the perception and reception of God in and through 
Christ Jesus. 

6. By the term ‘‘ forgiveness of sins’ Paul means not 
release from penalty either natural or inflicted, nor 
escape from divine wrath, though both these are inci- 
dentally included. He means deliverance from sin 
itself. This is shown by the Greek word uniformly 
used, and by the figures employed to illustrate forgiveness. 

7. The restoration of the sinful soul to itself and the 
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reconciliation of the estranged soul to its Father can be 
accomplished only by suffering. The soul that has 
sinned must suffer for itself—this is repentance; the 
Redeemer must suffer for it—this is atonement. The 
Redeemer must realize the sin of the sinner, enter into 
it, appreciate it, feel the shame and disgrace, the poig- 
nancy and bitterness of it, in order to lift the sinner out 
of his sin. As justification is the divine pole and faith 
the human pole, so atonement is the divine pole and 
repentance the human pole. When these poles are 
joined, the electric current is complete, and divine life 
flows into the human from the divine soul. Then it is 
justified. 

8. Some popular views respecting the atonement need 
correction. 

(a) The suffering of Christ was not an episode, en- 
dured for a lifetime, for a purpose. That suffering 
discloses to us the eternal nature of God as the Sin- 
bearer. The Lamb of God was slain from the founda- 
tion of the world, and will be slain till the end of sin. 
And the soul is saved, not by the manifestation, but by 
the suffering. 

(b) Suffering is essential to redemption. An unsuffer- 
ing pastor cannot redeem his people ; nor an unsuffering 
mother her child ; nor could an unsuffering God redeem 
the race. Brahm is not Jehovah. Spiritual indiffer- 
entism cannot save from sin. 

(c) The laws of the spiritual realm are the same in 
every household as in the universe. The essential 
principles upon which Christ by his sufferings saves the 
race differ in no wise from the principles upon which 
every true father saves his son from sin by his suffer- 
ing. 
(a) As the teaching so the suffering of Christ is carried 
to its consummation by his followers. Every disciple must 
carry a cross and follow Christ. He must help to fill up 
that which is lacking in Christ’s sufferings, till the great 
work of redemption is completed. 

(c) Christ did not suffer to induce God to forgive, 
nor to enable him to forgive ; nevertheless divine suffer- 
ing was essential to reconcile God to man as well as to 
reconcile man to God. The holy can come into oneness 
with the sinful only by suffering with and for him. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a general | 
discussion in which some interesting views were pre- 
sented. There was some criticism of Dr. Abbott’s 
position, but substantial agreement on the main points 
involved. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL WORK. 


INCE 1879 services have been held, Sunday even- 

ings, in Cooper Union, New York. These services 
have become very popular with the residents of the east 
side of the city who do not attend services elsewhere. 
The promoters of this movement are determined that 
these meetings shall in no way interfere with the work 
of the organized churches or missions of the city. The 
work is designed to reach that part of the population 
who are indifferent to religion, who will not attend 
church, as well as those who will not attend missions 
because they consider them conducted on the basis of 
charities, and are too proud to attend the services in the 
churches because of a feeling that they are not wanted ; 
or cannot dress well enough ; or will who not attend a 
church regularly where pews are rented if they cannot 
hire a pew. That these are trivial or mistaken views has 
nothing to do with the question ; we must deal with peo- 
ple as they are, not as they should be, trusting that the 
enlightenment of the divine Spirit will remove the false 
and plant the true view of man’s relationship to his 
God, his fellow-man, and his duty to the institutions 
of this life, religious and civil. 

A large majority of the congregations assembled in 
Cooper Union on Sunday evening represent the men 
and women who are the hope of this country. Strong, 
brave, industrious, they face the world unflinchingly, 
with the feeling that they must wrest a living from 
it, and too often with a feeling of perfect indepen- 
dence of God. One of them recently voiced the feel- 
ing of many of this class when he said, ‘‘1] ask no 
favor of God but health. Give me that and I'll get 
along.” 

A choir of about twenty-five young girls sing in sweet 
clear voices the Gospel Hymns, accompanied by the 
congregation, who number anywhere from fifteen to 
twenty-five hundred. Mr. C. W. Sawyer, a pleasant- 
faced man, who has not the least of the appearance of 
the minister but looks like the busy, pushing American 
business man, addresses the congregation. He knows 
his audience at a glance, and possesses the tact of knoy- 
ing when he has talked long enough. He addresses the 
people directly, wastes no words, closes the meeting by 
inviting all who are interested to attend the after meet- 
ing, which is held at Annex Hall, 14 and 16 Fourth 
Avenue. Here the character of the meeting is changed. 
Short prayers and addresses and singing occupy the 
time, while the workers speak personally to such of 
those present as have attended the after meeting regu- 


their interest. When the desire to live a better, truer 
life is born, every possible thing is done to strengthen 
that desire, and when the feet of the wayfarer are securely 
placed on the foundation of a consciousness of God’s 
love and mercy, and this consciousness is evinced in the 
life lived; then it is advised that they connect themselves 
with some church. As aresult of this evangelistic work, 
within three months seventy-five persons have united 
with churches in New York city of various Protestant 
denominations. 

Every day brings applications for material aid. Men 
and women, cold, hungry, and almost naked, come to An- 
nex Hall. No needy one is turned from the door unaided. 
After the immediate wants are attended to, investigation 
is made into the past history of the applicants ; their 
ability and character. Work is furnished for such as 
are able to work. Sometimes from exposure aud hunger 
the applicant must be cared for for a week, before fit to 
engage in any labor. No cast-iron rule is made which 
must apply to all, independent of age, sex, or condition. 
The only question is, What can we do for you now ? and 
this question applies to every change in the patient. 
For such as come under this class are morally ill. 

In addition to this work, cooking-classes are held Thurs- 
day evenings in Annex Hall. These classes are free, and 
are attended by about two hundred and seventy-five wives 
and daughters of the working-men of the east side of the 
city. Many of the younger women are employed in 
stores and factories during the day. They bring note 
books and carefully note down the receipts as they are 
given by Miss Parloa, who, at the close of the lesson, in- 
vites them to bring some result of that evening's teaching 
to her at the next meeting, to enable her to judge of their 
progress and to remove misunderstandings of her teach- 
ing. This has been found very helpful to the members 
of the class. 

The next step to be taken by the committee who have 
this work in charge is the establishing of cooking- 
schools for children. These classes are to be held Suat- 
urday afternoons in Annex Hall, and without doubt will 
prove popular and helpful. A sewing-school is talked 
of, and will be established as soon as practicable. 

Temperance work is another feature of this work. 
Everything is done to build up as well as awaken 
the moral sentiments of the people who attend. To 
arouse them to a sense of their duty as fathers and citi- 
zens ; to the danger attending the almost unrestricted 
sale of liquor in the city, and the necessity of electing to 
municipal and State offices only those men who are 
governed by moral principle. There is no doubt that 
the result of this practical Christian work has left its 
impress on the lives of thousands of individuals, hun- 
dreds of homes, and must, in the future, tell on the 
moral-political life of the city. This work should have 
the moral and financial support of the citizens of New 
York. About ten thousand dollars is needed to carry 
on this work in its various channels as it should be car- 
ried onthe coming year. It should not be necessary to 
make a special appeal to raise this money. Any work 
that elevates that class of our citizens who are most lia- 
ble, from various causes, to become wards of the State 
should receive the generous, hearty support of the people 
of New York. ? 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns] 


—The Buston Unitarian Club held its monthly meeting at 
the Hotel Vendome, Wednesday evening of last week. The 
Rev. C. H. Dale read a paper on the ‘ Authority of our 
Faith,’’ claiming that the authority of Unitarianism is the 
authority of insight by the few, as Emerson and 
Martineau, in manner the same as Isaiah or Jesus; and for 
the many the consensus of observing minds. Professor 
Francis G. Peabody maintained that much of the preaching 
of the denomination is tentative, experimental, and apolo- 
getic, as if one should build a bridge and then walk out on 
it cautiously himself by way of experiment. He thought an 
essay might be written on the “‘soft church”’ as set over 
against the ‘‘hardchurch.’’ The former a body whose faith 
is fluid, loose, molluscous, too soft to congeal, or to become 
organized for courageous, manly, vertebrated uses. He de- 
sired to see a church too generous to become hard, and too 
resolute of purpose and too active to grow soft and flaccid. 
Colonel D. Wright said that only isa faith of authority 
which can reach down and develop the character of men and 
women of what socially are the lower grades of population: 


—A series of ‘‘emergency lectures’’ at the rooms of the 
Boston Youfhg Men’s Christian Union begins this week Fri- 
day evening, the object of which is to give instruction that 
will be useful in cases of sudden illness or accident. The 
lectures, which will be given by leading physicians, are pro- 
vided by the Women’s Education Association. 


—Brown University held its annual reunion in Boston at 
Young’s on Wednesday evening of last week. Addresses were 
delivered by President Robinson, Professor Gammell, Hon. 
F. W. Bird, Rev. E. 8. Atwood, and others. 

—The sixth annual dinner of the Bowdoin Alumni was at 
Parker’s on Wednesday evening of last week. Professor FE. 
C. Smyth in the chair. It was a very large and enthusiastic 
gathering of the sons of the college. Addresses were made 
by Professor Smyth, Professor Packard, Professor Robinson, 


men of thg Boston Christian Union, Thursday evening of 
last week, on Manliness, enumerating six elements which 
enter into its composition: truthfulness, integrity, goodness, 
strength, thoroughness, and self-control ; which were ably 
developed, and emphasis was laid, in closing, on the Man of 
men, the man Christ Jesus, as the true and full ideal and in- 
spiration of manliness. 


—A very successful reception was given by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Boston, Thursday evening of 
last week, Governor Robinson and Mayor Martin being 
among the honored guests, both of whom made happy and 
cheering addresses. The Institute of Technology Glee Club 
and the Boston Banjo and Guitar Quartette contributed 
largely to the pleasures of the evening. 

—At the regular meeting of the Universalist Club at the 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, last week, the Rev. Oscar F. Saf- 
ford read a paper on Emerson and Ballou, showing their 
differences and similarities, and emphasising the fact that 
both broke away from the repressive creeds under which 
they were born. 


—Judge Samuel Barnard Williams died in Deerfield, Mass., 
on Wednesday of last week, aged eighty. 

—Bishop Paddock is about to inaugurate special services 
for women of his diocese who are engaged in the work of 
advancing Christianity. The meetings will be held every 
third Wednesday at noon, in St. Paul’s Church, Boton. 

—There is much religious interest in the Congregationat 
churches of which the Rev. G. R. Leavitt is pastor in 
Cambridgeport, the Rey. G. A. Tewkesbury, Plymouth, and 
D. O. Clark, Manchester, Mass. ; 


recent monthly meeting reported that of the eighteen signers 
of the original petition for its constitution, twenty-six years 
ago, only four are now living. The register shows that about 
eight thousand have sought medical treatment and reforma- 
tion in the Home, many of the applicants suffering froin 
mania a potu, of whom less than one-half of one per cent. 
have died at the institution. The physicians study 
inebriety from the physical side, and hold that it is a dis- 
ease requiring scientific treatment. 

—The jRev. William Mitchel of Westboro has so far re- 
covered his health as to return home from the asylum in 
Winchendon. 

—The Rev. Arthur May Knapp is delivering a course of 
lectures on Early Christian Art, in James Freeman Clarke's 
church. Ina recent lecture he classed the Trinity Church 
in Boston, Phillips Brooks’s, as belonging to the architect- 
ure which prevailed from the ninth to the twelfth century, 
when the gloom of the period suggested the style of a 
fortress, a place for refuge and defense, as the ideal of 
church architecture. 

—A society has been organized in Boston, by some in- 
fluential ladies and gentlemen, whose purpose is to ‘‘sub 
stitute incineration for the burial of the dead.’’ It is pro- 
posed to provide a suitable building within the precincts of 
the city for the purpose. 


Church at Ridgefield, Conn., instead of holding services on 
Sunday evenings in the church building, is now holding a 
series of neighborhood prayer-meetings. The result so far 
has justified the change made by the pastor. 

—Hereafter the Chapel Congregational Church at Cam- 


Church. 

—Boston’s year’s experiment in saving the fallen through 
the efforts of ‘* Probation offices,’’ shows the number placed 
on probation to be 817 ; cases disposed of, 788 ; in charge at 
the close of the year, 242. As a result the officer reports 
423 who have done well and been discharged ; sent to country 
homes and cases continued on file, 234; sent to charity 
homes and cases kept on file, 49; sent to sea and cases still 
on file, 11; did not improve and were surrendered for sent- 
ence, 60; ran away, 10; died during term of probation, 1. 
The prisoners under arrest were 442 males, and 346 females : 
the offenses being for drunkenness, 371 ; larceny, 133 ; street- 
walking, 103; assault and battery, 67. The saving to the 


‘county by the intervention of probation was $29,650. This 


report does not include the South Boston and Roxbury dis- 
tricts. Intemperance was the cause of most of the arrests. 
—At Amesbury, Mass., a clergyman interrupted the serv- 
ices recently with the remark that God loves mercy as well 
as sacrifice, and advised the congregation to gather around 
the register, which they did. 

—The people of the First Congregational Church of 
Springfield, Mass., have paid off their entire debt, and raised 
$1,500 additional to provide steam-heating apparatus for the 
church. | 
—A parish paper has just been started at Warehouse 
Point, Conn., by the Rev. W. Stanley, rector of St. John’s 
Church in that place. It will be devoted to parish work. 
—A Cambridge policeman caught two boys fighting in 
the street, and reprimanded them thus: ‘Boys, do you 
not know better than to fight here? This is no place; yo 
round the corner there, out of sight;’’ and the boys 
went. 

—The members and congregation of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Waterbury,Conn., celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the marriage of Dr. Anderson, their pastor, 
by a reception during which five hundred silver dollars were 
presented to Dr. Anderson and his wife; in addition to this 
there were a number of presents from personal friends. 
—The Methodist Episcopal Church at Ridgefield, Conn., 
celebrated its ninety-fourth anniversary, January 27. 

—A recent temperance convention held in Augusta, 
Maine, seems to have taken the question out of party pol- 
itics for the coming canvass in that State. Temperance 
men will work for Constitutional prohibition and vote with 
the party which seems to promise best for the accomplish 
i. ent of their object. A very determined effort is making, 


larly, or evince a particular interest. Those persons are 
visited at their homes, and every effort made to increase 


Professor C, C. Everett, Judge W. 8. Gardner, and others. 
—Rev. Reuen Thomas delivered a lecture to the young 


and promises to continue, to carry the proposed amendment 


@8 rapidly as possible, 


—The Boston Washingtonian Home for Inebriates at its, 


—The Rev. W. W. Leete, pastor of the Congregational © 


bridgeport, Mass., will be known as the Wood Memorial | 
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Feb. 21, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—The Chautauqua School of Theology, organized about a 
year ago, is steadily growing, in spite of difficulties ‘inci- 
dental in the creation of an entirely new undertaking. It 
already enrolls 44 students in Hebrew, 161 in Greek, 105 in 
Doctrinal Theology, 126 in Practical Theology, besides others 
in minor departments. 

—The executive committee of the Church Temperance 
Society of New York are discussing the question of estab- 
lishing coffee-houses in different sections of the city. The 
late Dr. Holland had prepared plans for the establishment 
of such houses, and the probabilities are that the plans de- 
vised by him will he adopted. 

—The committee in charge of the arrangements for a 

series of free concerts for workingmen -have decided to give 
three concerts on the afternoons of the last Wednesdays in 
February, March, and April. The concerts will be given by 
Theodore Thomas and the Philharmonic orchestra, assisted 
by eminent soloists. The concerts will be given in Steinway 
Hall and will be absolutely free to workingmen. Tickets 
will be placed in the hands of proper persons for distribu- 
tion. Should this attempt prove successful, a permanent 
society will be formed to promote the giving of such con- 
certs in the future. 
The movement for the enf-rcement of present laws by 
the Law and Order Leagues is growing. A Gentlemen’s 
Temperance Union has been organized at Bradford, McKean 
Co., Pa., and a course of lectures is in progress before it; 
the second of which, in favor of the enforcement of present 
restrictions as a necessary preliminary to prohibitory legis- 
lation, was delivered Thursday, February 7, by the Rey. 
William R. Baldwin, pastor of the Baptist Church in that 
place. The movement was inaugurated for the raising of a 
fund of $1,000 for the enforcent of the laws. 

—The Chinese Sunday-school of the Pilgrim Church, Har- 
lem, N.Y., Rev. 8. H. Virgin, pastor, numbers thirty pupils, 
and has numbered from its beginning nearly, or quite, a hun- 
dred. In these Chinese Sunday-schools each separate pupil 
requires a separate teacher. It involves, therefore, no little 
amount of self-denial, and no small strain on the spiritual 
activity of the church to carry on such a Sunday-school. 
Like most large enterprises, this had a small beginning; it 
began with one pupil, who, when he found that he was not 
reviled, jeered at, or stoned by the other boys in the school, 
brought in a companion ; and so the school grew, one at a 


time 
—A conference of the ationa) Temperance Society was 


held last week in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
rooms, New York. The following resolution was passed : 
‘* Resolved, That we respectfully petition the Legislature of 
this State to pass a law requiring that provision shall be 
made for instructing all pupils in our public schools in phys- 
iology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics generally upon 
the human system.”’ 

—A series of Lenten lectures will be given in Calvary 
Church, corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
New York, during Lent. The titles of the lectures are as 
follow: February 24, The English Church and the American 
Colonies; March 2, The Growth of the Episcopal Church 
among the American People ; March 9, The Episcopal Church 
Working off Party Spirit within Itself ; March 16, The Place 
of the Episcopal Church in American Christianity. These 
lectures are to begin at 7:45 P.M. . 

—The Executive Committee of the Prison Association of 
New York, in order to create a deeper interest in prison re- 
form, the treatment and reformation of criminals, have ap- 
pointed a committee to invite the clergymen of the various 
denominations throughout the State to meet and consider 
these matters at a meeting to be held inthe latter part of 
the present month. All clergymen willing to help the cause 
by their presence and voice at such a meeting will please 
communicate with the Corresponding Secretary, 65 Bible 


House, New York. 
—The annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 


Association of New York State will begin at Buffalo, 
February 21, and last until the 24th. About one hundred 
associations will be represented. 

—The Rev. Livingston L. Taylor will occupy the pulpit of 
the church at the corner of Fourth Street and Lafayette Place, 
New York, on Sunday evening for some months. It is in- 
tended to make these lectures popular; the church 
is located in a part of the city where such lectures are very 
much needed, and every effort will be made by those inter- 
ested to draw to the church those people who would be most 
benefited by an attendance upon them. 

—Rey. George F. Pentecost, pastor of Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New York, has received 
from Mr. Moody and the Evangelistic Committee of London 
and Great Britain an invitation to join Mr. Moody in his 
work in London. Mr. Pentecost left the decision to his con- 
gregation, and they passed resolutions expressing their will- 
ingness that their pastor should accept this Macedonian call. 
This is a great sacrifice on the part of the congregation, 
who are deeply attached to their pastor, and their consent 
to his departure is an evidence of their true missionary 


ger trustees of St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., are about to erect a new church on Penn 
Street, between Marcy and Harrison Avenues. This congre- 
gation formerly occupied the church now occupied by the 
South Baptist Church. The Rev. J. A. Roach is pastor, and 
during his administration the church has steadily increased 
in membership and congregation ; the financial conditions of 
the church are also very favorable. 

—The Music Committee’ of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, have engaged Mr. Walter Damrosch to 
conduct the music next year, from May 1. 

—Special services are being held in the Presbyterian 
Church at Pleasant Valley and Uniondale, Pa. These ser- 
vices have continued since the close of the Week of Prayer 
The pastor, the Rev. J. Ludlow Kendell, reports a number 
of conversions. 


—Church building is very active in Paterson, N. J., con- 
tracts having been signed for the erection of a new Re 
formed church, and subscriptions are being collected for a 
new Presbyterian church, besides a $12,000 building which 
is to be erected by the Franciscan Fathers. 

—Extra meetings are now being held in the Baptist Church 
at Bloomfield, N. J. 

—The Hebron Memorial Presbyterian Church at Philadel- 
phia was organized on Friday afternoon of last week. 

—The Baptist church at Berlin, N. Y., celebrated its cen- 
tennial last Sunday. 

—Preparations are being made by the Baptists of Detroit, 
Mich., for a national meeting to be held in May. Commit- 
tees have been organized, representing the various churches 
of the organization in the city. The National Baptist Mis- 
sionary anniversary will begin May 20, and continue seven 
days ; from six hundred to a thousand delegates are expect- 
ed. Forthree years these anniversary meetings have been 
held in Saratoga, N. Y. 

—Revival services are in progress in many of the churches 
of Cleveland, Ohio. It is expected, as a result of this work, 
that there will be large accessions tothe Protestant churches 
of the city. 

—Plymouth Congregational Church on South Park Street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., was destroyed by fire February 12. 

—Four Chinamen united with the Congregational Church 
at Santa Cruz, Cal., recently. 

—The Santee Indian missionary buildings, near Yankton, 
Dak., consisting of the church, missionary’s house, and 
boarding-house for girls, were destroyed by fire, February 
17. The buildings were insured. 

—The Supreme Court of Illinois have, by a recent decision, 
asserted the constitutionality of the Harper High License 
law. 

—St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral at Fon du Lac, Wibs., 
was destroyed by fire, January 25. 

—The Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke, rector of Trinity Church 
of Chicago, has celebrated, during the past week, the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his entry upon the rectorship of that 
parish and also the anniversary of his marriage. A large 
and brilliant company assembled, and he received many 
congratulations and tangible evidences of friendship. 

—The committee of the Constitutional Amendment cru- 
sade have engaged the Hon. John B. Finch, of Nebraska, 
for a six months’ service, beginning September 1. 

—About ten years ago the Christian churches of the East 
began to plant schools in Salt Lake; and so useful have 
they proved themselves to be that their number has steadily 
increased until now not less than fifteen are found, of which 
every one is flourishing and well filled. But the pupils are 
drawn not from the city alone, or the Territory, for, Salt 
Lake being the metropolis and natural center for a vast 
region lying between the Rockies and the Sierras, children 
and youth throng thither from Idaho, Montana, etc. Be 
sides, not a few stanch Mormons prefer these Christian 
schools to their own, so superior are the instructors easily 
seen to be. First come six ranking as academies: &t. 
Mark’s and Rowland Hall—the latter a girl’s boarding- 
school—are under Episcopal management; St. Mary’s, also 
a boarding-school for girls, is Roman Catholic; the Colle- 
giate Institute is Presbyterian, and has a boarding depart- 
ment; Salt Lake Seminary is Methodist, while Salt Lake 
Academy is sustained by Congregationalist funds. The 
latter has just completed a fine brick building, which, with 
the land, cost $40,000. The denominations named above, 
with the Baptists added, have each, also, a school of primary 
and intermediate grade, while the New West Education 
Commission (Congregationalist) sustains in the city three 
schools of this class. There are, besides, several private 
schools, well attended, and one of which has a kindergarten 
attached. In all these combined not much less than fifteen 
hundred children receive instruction, and about forty teach- 
ers are employed. From one-third to one-half the pupils are 
of Mormon parentage ; and hence the facts set forth above 
point to a force which, though silent and slow, yet cannot 
but tell mightily toward the overthrow of the Mormon im- 
posture. 

—A woman’s mass meeting in the interest of the obsery- 
ance of the centennial of American Methodism was held in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church at Baltimore, Md., 
January 22. There was a large attendance at the meeting. 
The real object of the meeting was to arouse enthusiasm on 
the subject of erecting an institution for the higher educa- 
tion of the women connected with that conference. Bishops 
Simpson and Andrews heartily advocate the scheme. An 
organization was effected to put the matter before the de- 
nomination. A sum of about $200,000 will be required. 

—A National Temperance Convention will be held in 
Washington on February 20, 21, and 22. 

—According to Bishop Foster, the Methodist church prop- 
erty in and about Boston has gained in value $500,000 in the 
last seven years. 

—In Prince Edward’s Island the pastors are stationed far 
apart. At the recent visit of a minister to one village he 
married nine couples. 

—Mr. Ito, a member of the Japanese Government, has re- 
cently returned from a visit to Europe. He had an inter 
view with Emperor William and Prince Bismarck, and Chris- 
tianity was among the topics discussed. Mr. Ito supposed 
that the Emperor and the Prince only professed a belief in 
Christianity for the sake of appearances, and was much sur- 
prised to learn from them that they were sincere believers. 
They declared to him that Christianity was the foundation 
of the prosperity of their country, and advised him to favor 
itin Japan. Mr. Ito has reported this to the other mem- 
bers of the government. It is said that the Mikado’s princi- 
pal teacher in Shintoism is becoming interested in Chris- 
tianity and is studying Christian books. 

—During a recent visit to Leicester, England, Mr. Mun- 
della opened a Sunday-School memorial hall, erected to com- 
memorate the centenary of Sunday-school work in that town. 


As Vice-President of the Council on Education and Presi 
dent of the Sunday-School Union of England, Mr. Mundella 
can speak authoritatively on the provision for secular and 
religious instruction in the kingdom. On this occasion he 
said there was no stronger conviction in his mind than that 
the passing of the Education Act of 1870 had given as great 
an impetus to religious as to secular teaching. He learned 
from the best authorities that there were 4,200,000 children 
attending Sunday-school ir England and Wales, and taught 
by 450,000 teachers. In 1870 there were in receipt of definite 
religious instruction in day schools 1,300,000 children, of 
whom 1,200,000 were in national, i. e. church, schools. 
With reference to the quality of this instruction the diocesan 
inspectors in 1870 declared almost unanimously that it was 
insufficient, mechanical and indefinite. At the present time 
Mr. Mundella states upwards of 4,000 000 children are re- 
ceiving dcfinite religious instruction in ‘“‘ board and ‘ volun- 
tary ’ day schools.’’ ‘* Thus,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ the Educa- 
tion Act has given an enormous impulse to definite religious 
instruction, and an enthusiasm for it not formerly exhib- 
ited.”’ 

—A pastoral address on ‘‘ Family Religion,’’ drawn up by 
acommittee of which the Rev. Dr. Oswald Dykes is chair- 
man, is about to be issued by the London Presbytery. The 
address, it is thought, will carry great weight and influence; 
stress will be lai i on the necessity of holding family services 
and the beneficial influences which such services exert on 
the family, and the necessity of regularity and briefness of 
such services ; the singing of a hymn will also be advocated. 

—The General Council of the Presbyterian churches will 
be held at Belfast, Ireland, from June 24 to July 23. 

—A report is issued, based upon official statistics, which 
clearly indicates an increase of drinking habits in Belgium. 
The present year shows one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand liquor places against fifty-three thousand and ninety- 
seven in 1850, while the increase in population in that time 
has been but twenty-five per cent. ; the statistics also show 
a steady and regular advance in the number of suicides and 
cases of insanity. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
_E. P. Root was installed pastor of the church at — 
den, Mass., lust week. 
—Gecorge S. Thrall has received a call to the church at New 
Milford, Conn. 
—Hugh Elder, pastor of the Crombie Street Church at Salem, 
Mass., has received a call to Edinbargh, Scotland. 


—J. L. B. Trask has received a call to Trinity Church at Law- 
rence, Mass. 


—George N. Wesselins has resigned the pastorate of the church 
at Norwalk, Ohio. 

—R. E. Roberts was ordained pastor of the church at Wear. 
Ill., last week. 

—H. H. Holmes, pastorof the church at South Royalston, Vt.., 
has received a call to Orleans, Mass. 

—Burke F. Leavitt, pastor of the Lincoln Park Church at 
Chicago, I)1., has received a call to Somerville, Mass. 

—E. M. Monroe, pastor of the First Church at Holyoke, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Henry A. Todd, recently of the post-graduate course of Yale 
Seminary. has accepted a call to the church at Pierre, Dakota. 


BAPTIST. 

—B. C. Boardman, pastor of the church at Hope Valley, R. I., 
has accepted a cull to the church at Hampton, Iowa. 

—George Ober, of Brentwood, N. H., has received a call to the 
church at Grafton, Vt. 

—S. G. Hastings, pastor of the church at Belchertown, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—C. L. Fisher, of Santa Clara. Cal., has received a call to Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 

—William R. Williams, pastor of Trinity Church at New York, 
is now eighty years of age; he has been a pastor for fifty-two 
years. 

—A. J. Rowland, pastor of the Tenth Church, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.. has accepted a call to Baltimore. Md. 

~-Ernest L. Scott, of Holliston, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the church at Chester, Vt. 

—Frederick Clatworthy has entered upon his duties as pastor 
of the church at Evanston, Ill. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—F. B. Hopkins, pastor of the church at ore L. I., has 
accepted a call to the Park Congregational Church at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

John D. Long, a graduate of Union Theological Seminary 
was installed pastor of the church at West Farms, N. Y., last 
week. 

—<Achilles L. Loder, of Colorado, has accepted a call to the 
church at Beverly, N. J. 


—Joseph M. Ogden, of Chatham, N. J., died last week, aged 
eighty years. 

--Lawrence M. Colfelt, pastor of the Seventh Church at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has resigned. 

—F. W. Adams, pastor of thefchurch at Braidwood, I1., has re- 
signed. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Norman H. Burnham, ot Collinsville, Conn.. has accepted a 
cali to the Episcopal Church at Evona, N. J. 

—Thomas Dickinson, rector of the Church of the Ascension at 
Gloucester, N. J., has accepted a call to St. Catherine, Canada. 

—Canon Sprague, of South Carolina, has received a call to St. 
John’s Church at Charleston, Mass. 

—Arthuf Ritchie, pastor of the Church of the Ascension at 
Chicago, Il., has received a call to St. Ignatius’ Church at New 
York. 

—Jesve E. Heal? rector of St. John’s Church at Millville, 
Mass., has acceptea a call to the church at Amesbury, Muss. 

—F. W. Tompkins, Jr., rector of St. James’s Church at Keene, 
N. H., has received a call to me assistant rectorship at Calvary 

Church, New York. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 

~-Robert 8. Kellerman, pastor of the church at Fitchburg, 
Mass., has received a call to the church at Portland, Me. 

—Henry Powers, of Manchester, N. H., has accepted a eall to 
the Unitarian Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—W. C. Litchfield has been installed pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church at Athol, Mass. 

—Charles Noyes was installed pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at North Adams, Maas., last week. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


even destructive of it; while the main system which 
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Rooks aND ClutHors. 


SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY EXAMINED.’ 
Three hundred names, many among the most distin- 
guished in the Church of England—bishops, deans, arch- 
deacons, canons, prebendaries—appear as subscribers 
for this book in advance of its publication. Not all 
books so heralded have remarkable value ; this work, 
however, will be received as justifying high anticipa- 
tions. It is abundantly noteworthy. In the language 
of the title page, it is ‘‘ intended as a proof that theism 
is the only theory of the universe that can satisfy rea- 
son.” What it really proves concerning theism is, that 
as far as it goes it is accordant with reason, while reason 
is *‘ satisfied " not with theism but only with Christian- 
ity. Unable to stop at the truth which it started to 
prove, it unintentionally evinces that on the field of 
philosophy the Son of God, instead of being a burden 
which theism must carry, is himself the living force es- 
sential in any adequate system of theistic thought. The 
spirit of the book is most praiseworthy in its graceful 
courtesy toward one against whom a too frequent argu- 
ment has been personal obloquy. Elaborate compli- 
ment is paid to Mr. Spencer’s vast range of knowledge, 
patient thoroughness in investigation, and massive sys- 
temizing power. Then, after calling attention to the 
importance of the structural principles chosen for the 
framework of so vast a system as Mr. Spencer’s philoso- 
phy, this appreciative critic, with an analysis masterly 
through its acuteness and candor, sets forth in twenty- 
five pages the skeleton of the structure whose outline in 
the philosophy itself covers not less than four thousand 
five hundred pages, in the ‘‘ First Principles,” the “‘ Bi- 
ology,” the ‘‘ Psychology,” the ‘‘ Sociology” and the 
‘‘ Data of Ethics.” This condensed account is of great 
value as showing the unifying principle and the succes- 
sive stages of the system which has commanded the ad- 
miration of the educated world for its minuteness of de- 
tail and its comprehensive scope. Then the author 
gives his own strong adhesion to the Evolution hypothe- 
sis as against that of special creations, on the grounds of 
its scientific evidence and its superior natural (almost 
moral) dignity in presenting God. The ‘‘ main outline” 
of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is declared to have an in- 
tellectual majesty, which forces, and will increasingly 
force, acceptance ; and then the clear proposition is laid 
down that philosophy is ‘‘ a logical structure only on the 
supposition that it [sets forth] the design of Infinite Wis- 
dom, Righteousness and Love.” In Chapter IV., dis- 
cussing the chief classes of replies yet made to Mr. Spen- 
cer, the position taken—that they have failed to invali- 
date his theory—is not satisfactory to our thought. 
Following our author's adverse criticism of the replies, 
we find ourselves questioning whether it do not apply 
rather to the completeness of their development than to 


he has developed is compelled by its own laws to 
stand as the outline of a fortress of theism more 
impregnable than could ever have been reared on the 
principles of any preceding philosophical system. We 
might be slow to adopt all the glowing terms of this 
author’s admiration ; but it has certainly become evi- 
dent that already evolution has done a vast service to 
Christian doctrine in compelling a change from the 
old mechanical theories of the Universe to an organic 
theory proper; to a theology which has to do with 
the Living*God. God has indeed girded this modern 
Cyrus, though Cyrus knew him not. While Chris- 
tianity as a Life centers in the Son of God, and de- 
pends not on intellectual statements, Christian doctrine, 
as the ages pass, enriches itself after the manner of the 
New Jerusalem, into which are brought all the honor 
and glory and preciousness of all the nations. It is no 
new thing that the princes of the Gentiles shall serve in 
building the temple of Jehovah. 

In the last few chapters of the work, the author 
passes from the cold, thin air of theism into the warm, 
vital, gracious kingdom of Christ. The transition is in- 
evitable, as the culmination of his ascending line. 
Here his style rises into a surprising splendor. His 
thought takes wing. There is grandeur of conception, 
and deep spiritual insight, with singular boldness and 
originality. This, it may be said, is nut science. True, 
but it is as scientific as agnostic fancies, and far more 
true to the universe of facts. The book as a whole, 
and for a certain class of minds, has unusual value. Its 
chief fault in method is a repetition of its argument 
under various aspects ; though perhaps we should add to 
this its unguarded praise of Mr. Spencer’s system, while 
it proceeds to show in that system a fatal defect, and in- 
sists on incorporating with it elements which the orig- 
inal system wrenched itself even to dislocation in seek- 
ing to exclude. May we suggest tothis esteemed author 
that his praise is due not so much to Mr. Spencer’s sys- 
tem as to his unswerving purpose to systemize ? The 
magnificent scope of Mr. Spencer's philosophy is not to 
be denied, nor his service in insisting on a scientific uni- 
fication of all phenomena. But when he considers 
thought as transformed motion (‘‘ First Principles,” 
§ 82), he, as a metaphysician, sets himself against the 
latest science ; when he practically makes evolution all 
mechanical, he contradicts both his own philosophy, and 
again the latest science, which is now inclined far more 
than ten years ago to an evolution that is organic. 
Indeed, as recent writers have pointed out, it is not in- 
frequent with him to drift—we suppose unconsciously, 
agnostically—from a theory to its exact opposite. From 
his works may be gathered two different theories of 
knowledge ; two opposing theories of the soul as related 
to its states ; two antagonist theories of the universe, 
now as organism, now as mechanism; two diverse 
theories of mind, now as originally co-ordinate with 
matter, now as derived from or through matter ; two 


book, will tend to lead calm readers to the affirmative of 
the question so early raised. ‘‘ It is absurd” is a favo- 
rite argument. Assumptions abound. The book gives 
us interesting news: ‘‘Elisha and Elijah were not 
monotheists” (p. 72). Paul was a Unitarian and 
Universalist. ‘‘ Jesus was not a Christian. He was 
a theist, pure and simple” (p. 154). There is an un- 
historical confusion of the ‘‘ Religion of the Bible” 

with the semi-heathen remainders which are clearly 

traceable in the religion of a large part of Israel in some 

earlier periods (p. 148 et seqg.). When, on page 161, we 

are told of the high attainments in knowledge and in 

“‘all the finest so-called Christian virtues” of the Egyp- 

tians three thousand years before Christ, ‘‘ without a 

revelation,” we perceive either that the author does not 

know how to express his own meaning, or that he in- 

vents the fact which he uses as argument ; for how can 

he know they were ‘‘ without a revelation”? We sup- 

pose him to mean, without what is now known as reve- 

lation. 

We are saved, by the writer’s evident lack of discrim- 
inative thought, from the necessity of charging him with 
unfairness in his strictures on Professor Fisher (pp. 26. 
27; see also pp. 38, 39). It is not the view of any 
noticeable number of evangelical believers anywhere on 
earth to-day, that ‘‘the eternal doom” of ‘ millions of 
souls,”-or of one soul, depends on the accuracy of the 
reading of any text in the Bible ; so that the comparison 
to the variations in the text of Plato, Aristotle, or Cesar, 
as that comparison is used by this author, has not the 
slightest applicability except as an appeal to ignorance. 
We notice with pain from a Unitarian source—whence 
we are accustomed to receive some of our highest trib- 
utes of appreciative love to the teachings and the exam-_ 
ple of the Lord Jesus—a partly halting and ambiguous, 
partly derogatory, treatment of that majestic-meekness 
of character and that penetrative moral precept. It is 
the misfortune of the Sermon on the Mount that its ethi 
cal ideal is not that of Mr. M. J. Savage. He deems 
many of its precepts to be in antagonism to the world’s 
civilization ; therefore untrue, though doubtless well- 
meant. As to the antagonism, we see it with him; but 
to us it proves the opposite of his conclusion. Does not 
he see that through the Christian centuries civilization 
has been slowly rising toward Christ’s ideal? The 
worldly ‘‘ civilization,” even in Christendom, is still 
partly Pagan barbarism ; in days to come it must take 
its choice either to rise into harmony with the civiliza- 
tion of the kingdom of God, which is the household of 
Christ, or to sink, as all perverse ungodly civilizations 
have sunk, into ruin and shame. Our Lord’s teachings 
in the Sermon on the Mount give the world the only 
practicable principle of individual and social ethics. If 
even the church has not yet grown up to it, then it must 
grow. 

The book, composed of Sunday morning lectures, is 
marked by the author’s rhetorical facility and popular 
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the soundness of their principles. The truth is that Mr. 
Spencer, with all his wonderful consistency of method 
_ and process, is not always consistent in his philosophical 
definition of the elements which he assumes as the 
material for his method. Not now asserting or denying 
evolution in general, we assert that more than one incon- 
gruity in Mr. Spencer’s theory of evolution leaves his 


style. A mass of worthless material is arranged with a 
very good method, and commended by the dainty art 
of the paper-maker and printer. But we decline to 
consider the whole a Unitarian product, preferring still 
to hold to our old opinion, formed from many bright, — 
living examples, that Unitarianism is a form of Chris- 


variant theories of motion, now as never having had a 
beginning, now as beginning in the homogeneous world- 
stuff. Evolution is legitimate empirical science, with 
speculations in metaphysics and theology ; materialism 
is mere speculation in metaphysics and theology, with- 
out science, though claiming its name. Agnosticism is 
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peculiar system open to fatal assault at more than one 
point—as this treatise itself makes plain. 

From page fifty, through Part I., we have a very 
strong and lucid discussion of the philosophy in its gen- 
eral principles—Mind and Matter, Force, intelligent or 
unintelligent, Substance and Phenomena, the Will, 
Conscience, and the Moral Faculty. It is shown by 
demonstration from various sides that the grand unifying 
principle of the Persistence of Force, the fundamental 
postulate of the system, may be (our author says must 
be) received as true; but that can beso received—on 
Mr. Spencer’s own principles—only by viewing the 
Force as Intelligent and Moral. In Part IL., the re- 
mainder of the treatise, there is a discussion of the 
Unknowable and the Knowable, the Teleological 
Aspect of Evolution, Agnosticism, the Final Alternative 
(Intellect, or Intellect and Goodness), and the Union of 
Religion and Science. In the first portion of this group 
of chapters, the analysis is exceedingly keen, and the 
whole movement one of resistless argument. The 
strength and reasonableness of evolution are shown to 
consist in the fact that it is only ‘‘ the intellectual as- 
pect of moral characteristics,” and if freed from the 
agnosticism and the materialism in which it has become 
entangled can stand against every other scientific hy- 
pothesis ; while if it insist on this alliance it falsifies 
its own philosophy, makes all philosophy impossible, 
and falls into utter wreck. The author declares that 
through Mr. Spencer’s superb unification of all knowl- 
edge the world has now gained the broadest pos- 
sible basis for a theistic philosophy. Mr. Spencer’s 
agnosticism is foreign to his own view of evolution, 


1A4n Eramination of the Structural Principles of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's Philosophy. By the Rev. W. D. Ground, Curate of 
Newburn, Newcastle-on-Tyne, (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


an attempt at oscillation between empirical science and 
materialistic speculation, in which each element neutral- 
izes the other, and the suspense of nescience results—in 
the realm of fundamental principles—to the effect that 
man does not know, and cannot even know that he does 
not know. Mr. Spencer, earnestly disclaiming material. 
ism, nevertheless seems to adopt it as his ‘‘ working 
hypothesis ;” whereby he has made himself liable to be 
classed either as materialist or as agnostic. This treatise, 
with all its graceful courtesy, deals keenly with his in- 
congruities, and, we judge, is one of the most valuable 
of all the contributions that have been made toward the 
ultimate evolution of Evolution. 
MR. SAVAGE ON THE BIBLE.’ 

Wrongly named: it is rather Disbeliefs about the 
Bible. An unfortunate start is made when in the first 
six lines of the preface the common mistake is made 
of attributing to Luther, as his chief work, the establish- 
ment of the Bible instead of the Pope as God’s vice- 
gerent on earth. The great reformer was a sharp critic 
of the Bible, casting out some books as unworthy or un- 
true, and throwing doubt on others ; while he set up as 
final authority against the Pope the individual private 
judgment of any spiritually enlightened man. In his 
laterlife some have thought that he set up his own private 
judgment in authority over that of others ; but the lift- 
ing of the Bible to an infallible throne was not a charac- 
teristic work of the reformers, and was not prevalent in 
Protestantism till nearly a century after their date. Sucha 
historical mistake at the start raises the question whether 
the author has not some intellectual tendency, even with 
an honest purpose, to accept notions for facts. 

A certain ‘‘ orthodox ” tone of dogmatism, with a quite 


.know on the subject, together with a great deal more. 


tianity. This is spiritual barbarism. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


They are not many at this season, between winter and 
spring. The fevelations of the Father is a series of short 
lectures on the titles of the Lord in the Gospel of 
St. John, by Professor Westcott, of Cambridge: He 
appears here in his spiritual rather than his critical 
character ; Camping among the Cannibals, by Alfred St. 
Johnston, is a book of travel and adventure, which intro- 
duces us toan interesting and comparatively unknown race ; 
of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, the chapter on 
the Epistles of St. John is edited by the Rev. A. Plummer, 
D.D., of University College, Durham; Heinrich Duntzer’s 
Life of Goethe is an account of the great poet’s life by the 
veteran of Goethe study in Germany, illustrated with some 
striking portraits. All of the above books are from the 
press of Macmillan & Co.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Education sends us several tracts, some evangelical, some 
undenominational, a little book of devotional reading en- 
titled Glimpses of Celestial Country for Young Pilgrims, and a 
little hand-book, Presbyterianism for the People, tellin in 
eighty pages the essential principles of Presbyterianism.—— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send us the new edition of Henry 
Lea’s Historical Sketches of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. We believe that this monograph of over 600 pages 
is the best and most cemplete work on the subject, compris- 
ing all that any ordinary Protestant student has occasion to 
It 
treats the whole history of celibacy, from the earliest germs 
of asceticism, in the first century, down to the condition of 
the question in the church of to-day in France; also, Due 
West ; or, Round the World in Ten Months, by M. M. Ballou, 
who started from Boston in the Fall of 1882 for a circum- 
navigation of the globe by the way of California and the 
Pacific.——G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue a new edition of the 
Loyal Ronins, a historical romance, translated from the 


1 Beliefs About the Bible, By M, J. Savage. (Boston : George 
H. Ellis. 1888), 


Japanese. If the story is as unique as the illustrations, it 
is certainly a novelty in English literature ; also, The Unity 
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of Nature, by the Duke of Argyle, whose “‘ Region of Law”’ 
has proved him to be one of the best expounders of 
the reasonableness of religion against the unreasonable 
attacks of .a falsely called rationalism-—— A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. issue an interesting little book, giving the 
growth of Christianity during the nineteenth century, strik- 
ingly exhibited in a series of charts and numerical tables, 
by A. O. Van Lennep and A. F. Schauffler.——To the ex- 
haustive studies of foreign countries, which have been re- 
cently added for great libraries in such works as those of 
Russia, Turkey, and Egypt, A C. Armstrong & Son add one 
on Japan, translated from the German of J. J. Rein, giving 
the results of travels and researches undertaken at the cost 
of the Prussian government, illustrated with photographs, 
maps, and some wood-engravings. 


A Day in Athens with Socrates. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) Translated by Miss Ellen Mason. The publi- 
cation last year of an anonyi;nous translation of the Apology, 
Crito, and part of the Phado of Plato elicited many favora- 
able comments from the press, and the success of the little 
volume was such that the translator has been encouraged to 
follow it with a second collection, which, under the title ** A 
Day in Athens with Socrates,’’ consists of selections from 
the Protagoras and the Republic. Professor Goodwin of 
Harvard says, in his introductory notice published with the 
first of these collections, ‘‘ This volume offers a new transla- 
tion of the parts of Plato which are most essential to an un- 
derstanding of the personal character and moral condition 
of Socrates, and includes a famous specimen of Plato’s own 
speculations on the grandest of subjects. The translator 
has avoided successfully, as it seems to me, the harshness of 
a strictly literal version, on the one hand, and the inexact 
ness of amere paraphrase, on the other ; the aim has been to 
make the translation readable and still to retain, as far as 
possible, whatever is characteristic of the original ; even its 
occasional prolixity ’’ In the preface to the second volume 
the translator, who we are glad to say is no longer anony- 
mous, says: ‘‘ These dialogues have been brought togetner 


not witb the idea that they will afford any adequate concep-. 


tion of Plato’s philosophy—the outgrowth of the teachings 
of Socrates—but because they embody one of the most vivid 
pictures which have come down to us of the age in which 
these men lived and taught.’’ In spite of this modest dis- 
claimer Miss Mason has accomplished all that is included in 
Professor Goodwin’s scholarly criticism, while more than 
making goed in this second volume, the promise of her first 
published work. The good taste which she shows in her se- 
lections, and her ability to produce a smooth and fluent ren- 
dering without sacrificing the power of the thought, are re- 
markable, while her warm appreciation of the beauties of 
Greek philosophy and the minds from which it emanated 
has enabled her to catch something of their inspiration, 
which, indeed, is essential to any worthy translation from 
these originals. The publishers have very wisely issued 
both volumes as cheap pampblets, thus putting them 
within the reach of schools, and the large number of 
general readers who desire to know something of classical 
literature but can do so only through the medium of trans- 
lations, and the sale, we understand, has been sufficiently 
large to indicate that the demand for such translations is 
‘real, and probably lasting. It is in every way a grateful 
task to the reviewer to take up such books as these, for they 
show honest work, as well as ability, and thoroughly good 
literary judgment ; a combination sufficiently rare in the 
world of letters, and especially so when its claims are put 
forward so modestly as in the present instance. Miss Ma- 
son is to be congratulated on having shown herself so able 
and sympathetic an interpreter of the philosopher who 
‘* gimed at furnishing a method by which men should be en- 
abled to clear away the superstructure of false knowledge 
which had been allowed to crowd out their inborn concep- 
tions of goodness and truth, and to apply these principles to 
questions of practical morality.’’ 

Elizabeth Fry. Life and Labors of this Eminent Philanthre- 
pist, Preacher, and Reformer, is the title of a volume of nearly 
four bundred pages, which has been carefully compiled 
from her journals and published writings concerning her, 
by Edward Ryder, of Brewsters, Putnam County, N. Y. 
The design of the book is to put within the reach of all 
classes of readers a knowledge of the saintly woman and 
her deeds, for the benefit of the young especially. No 
woman appears more prominently in the annals of philan- 
thropy, in the Christian ministry, and as a model in domes- 
tic life, than Elizabeth Fry; no preacher or reformer has 
ever won more love and admiration from the good of all 
lands than this noble and devout woman, who, for more 
than thirty years, was a powerful preacher of righteousness 
in words and example, not only before some of the most en- 
lightened and exalted persons in England and on the Con- 
tinent, but the inmates of prisons and almshouses. She 
was a member of the Society of Friends, or Quakers. Her 
life was a perpetual evangel; her creed was the Golden 
Rule; her utterance was always a healing chrism, conse- 
crated by the great High Priest ; and her commission bore 
the seal of the loving Father of us all. In person, Elizabeth 
Fry was one of the most beautiful women of her times: she 
was tall and stately, fair in complexion, and her whole 
countenance beamed with intelligence and love. She was 
ever queenly in grace and spirit. Possessed of wealth, and 
social in her nature, she entertained many people of all 
ranks in life with nniform dignity and simplicity. Her 
home was her imperial kingdom, wherein she ruled right 
royally. In 1845, she entertained the King of Prussia (now 
Emperor William, of Germany) at breakfast. After pre- 
senting to him her ten children, with their husbands and 
wives, and her twenty-five grandchildren, they partook of 
the repast, when she offered a most impressive prayer for 
him, his family, and his country. That prince of cynics, 
John Randolph, who was in England in 1822, wrote to a 
friend : ‘‘ Two days ago I saw the greatest curiosity in Lon- 


don—aye, and in England, too, sir—compared to which 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, Somerset House, the British 
Museum, and Parliament itself, sunk into utter insignifi_ 
cance! I have seen, sir, Elizabeth Fry in Newgate, and 
have witnessed there miraculous effects of trye Christianity 
upon the most depraved of human beings! And yet the 
wretched outcasts have been tamed and subdued by the 
Christian eloquence of Elizabeth Fry! I have seen them 
weep repentant tears while she addressed them; I have 
heard their groans of despair, sir! Nothing but religion can 
effect this miracie; for what can be a greater miracle than 
the conversion of a degraded, sinful woman taken from the 
very dregs of society?’ An account of all the important 
events in the career of Elizabeth Fry may be found in this 
volume, lucidly expressed. It is full of spiritual aliment : 
and it is exceedingly attractive as a narrative of a grand life. 


The new series of the Standard Library for 1884 (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls) is very auspiciously begun by the 
publication of two works of exceptional interest : Tourgue- 
neiff’s Mumu and the Diary of a Superfluous Man, and 
©’ Donovan's Story of the Merv. The first of these books con- 
tains two very characteristic studies by the great Russian 
novelist, one from peasant and the other from official Rus- 
sian life; presenting in broad contrast two great classes 
whose character and conditions Tourgueneiff was always 
studying. We do not remember to have seen either of these 
stories in English before. They are certainly worthy of 
very careful reading. O’Donovan’s book is as graphic, 
picturesque, and interesting as one anticipated from his ad- 
mirable letters to the *‘ London Daily News.’’ No book of 
adventure and travel in recent times has excited greater in- 
terest. As originally published, the two large volumes con- 
tained a great deal of detail which could well be omitted 
for the use of the general reader. This condensation has 
been made in the volume before us, leaving the strong and 
rapid current of narrative unimpeded. Both books are 
handsomely and substantially bound, and are sold at the 
low price of seventy-five cents and one dollar a volume in 
cloth. 

In this day of miscellaneous reading , books of essays or of 
short chapters on miscellaneous subjects are speeially popu- 
lar. The series of letters which have appeared from time to 
time in the New York ‘‘ Evening Post”’ over the signature of 
Clarence Deming. and which have been read with a great 
deal of interest, are now gathered in an interesting volume 
under the title of By- Ways of Nature and Life. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Penned, as the writer declares in his 
brief prefatory note, in out-of-the-way places of nature and 
life, during trips on two continents extending over three 
years of time, and some eighty thousand miles of distance, 
these sketches present in a picturesque and familar way a 
great many scenes of interest, and a good many experiences 
full of entertainment. The range of subjects is indicated by 
such titles as ‘‘ London in a Fog,” *‘The Giant Tides of 
Fundy,’’ ‘‘ Shadows in Cuba,”’ A Yankee Town Meeting,” 
‘‘Among the Maniacs,’’ ‘‘The Southern Planter,’’ and 
‘* Negro Songs and Hymns,’’ The style is easy, unaffected, 
and not without elements of genuine literary skill; and the 
volume, in spite of its size, is one which may be taken up at 
leisure moments and read not only with interest, but with 
profit. 

George Flemming is a name well-known to novel readers, 
many of whom found in ‘*‘ Kismet,’ ‘* Mirage,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Head of Medusa,”’ qualities of story-telling out of the line of 
commonplace. The latest novel from the same hand, 
Vestigia (Boston: Roberts Brothers), has less of the element 
of fatalism and mystery than its predecessors. It is the 
story of a young Italian who has joined a band of Revolu- 
tionists, and on whom devolves the duty of shooting the 
King. In conflict with his democratic purpose is his pas- 
sionate love for a young girl, Italia. At the last moment 
one of the older Revolutionists, sympathizing with the terri- 
ble struggle in the boy’s heart, takes his place, fires the shot 
for him, and injures, but does not kill, an attendant of the 
King. The tragic elements which overshadow the landscape 
of the story in its earlier chapters are dissipated at the end, 
and let into the sunlight of happiness. The story strikes us 
as being more direct and dramatic than the earlier tales 


from the same hand, but as lacking a little the artistic finish 


and symmetry. 

The latest addition to Appleton’s Home Books is Health at 
Home, by A. H. Guernsey, and I. P. Davis (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) It discusses in a direct and practical way 
some of the most important sanitary aspects of home life, 
under such heads as, ‘‘ The Air we Breathe,’’ ‘‘ The Water 
we Drink,’’ ‘‘ The Food we Eat,’’ *‘ Disinfectants,’’ ‘‘ Light- 
ing and Warming,’’ ‘‘The Bed-Rooms,’’ and ‘‘ Personal 
Habits.’’ There is need of an immense diffusion of trust- 
worthy information on these themes, and this little book 
will no doubt prove very useful in this direction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. WILLIAM BLACK is said to be convalescing ; and 
the same cheerful intelligence is reported in regard to Mr. 
Cable. 

—A VOLUME OF “‘GREEK FOLK Sones”’ is announced in 
England, to include patriotic, pastoral, love, and humorous 
sengs. 

—THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY (Appleton & Co.) is to be en- 
riched by a new translation of the Book of Psalms, by the 
Rev. F. K. Cheyne. 

—THE SBCOND VOLUME of the “‘ Life of Thurlow Weed’”’ 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. sometime dur- 
ing the present month. 

—TueE ‘‘ LONDON ACADEMY ”’ says that the old book clubs 
founded throughout England at the end of the last century 
are being dissolved, and their collections disposed of at auc’ 
tion. 

—Miss MULLER, of the London School Board, has written 
an article for the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’on the ‘‘ Vuture 


of Single Women,’’ which has excited a good deal of interest 
in England. 

—THE NEW EDITION of Dean Stanley’s works now in 
course of publication by Charles Scribner’s Sons is one of 
the handsomest and most substantial pieces of book making 
we have seen. 

—AN ADDRESS by the Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., on ‘* Martin Luther; the Man and his work” has just 
been published in attractive form from the press of the 
Pittsfield ‘* Sun.” 

—** Tne Lire AND LETTERS OF THE PRINCESS ALICE” are 
exciting a good deal of anticipatory interest in England, 
where the Princess was highly respected as a woman of intel- 
lect as well as fine nature. 

—“IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE ROARING 
ForTIES,”’ is the startling title which Lady Brassey has se- 
lected for her new book, giving an account of a recent voy 
aye to the West Indies. 

—THE KEVIVAL of interest in Keats is apparently genuine, 
and the literature which has recently appeared on the sul- 
ject is to receive a new accession in a volume of * Selections 
from Keats,’’ by Mr. W. T. Arnold. 

—Mrk. BoYESEN’s play at the Madison Square Theater is a 
pronounced success. In spite of the usual captious criti- 


cism, the ‘** Alpine Roses ’’ wins by its naturalness, its purity 


of tone, and its essentially poetic treatment. 

—Laby Durrus Hakpy’s BooKs on America have ap- 

parently incited Miss Hardy to take up her pen, and an 
English publishing house will shortly bring out ‘** Between 
Two Oceans ; or Sketches of American Life.”’ 
_ —THE READING WORLD certainly does move! If any new 
evidence of this fact were needed, it is furnished by the an- 
nouncement that a low-priced, popular edition of Brown. 
ing’s poetry is shortly to be published in England. 

—THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘BREAD WINNERS’’ gives as a 
reason for preserving his incognito that he is engaged in 
active business, and that the fact that he had written a 
novel would be prejudicial to his interest as a busines: 
man. 

CHINESE’? GORDON, who haswon such notable victo- 
ries in the field of arms, is about to appear in a warfare re- 
quiring even greater skill and finer weapons; he has placed 
a book of a theological nature in the hands of an old friend, 
by whom it will shortly be made public. 

—GiInn, HeatH & Co. are doing an admirable thing in 
putting into the hands of children as school readers some of 
the English classics. They have already issued in this way 
Robinson Crusoe,’’ and the ‘‘ Merchantof Venice.’ Quen- 
tin Durward ”’ is soon to follow in the same series. 

—A NEW LITERARY PERIODICAL is shortly to be published 
in England to be called the ‘‘ Revue Nationale,’’ the feature 
of which is to be regular literary correspondance from al! 
the great capitals, presenting, according to the prospectus, 
‘‘a perfect mirror of the current literature of the world.”’ 

—VOLUME SECOND of the Library of Anglo Saxon Poetry 
(Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.) contains Cedmon’s ‘ Exodus 
and Daniel,’’ edited from Grein by Dr. T. W. Hunt. This 
admirable series of Anglo-Saxon texts will put the best 
Anglo Saxon remains in a form immensely serviceable and 
convenient for students. 

—Boston has now another new weekly journal, edited by 
Howard M. Ticknor, and published and managed by Cyrus 
A. Page. It is called the ‘‘ Beacon,’’ and wi!] be devoted to 
literature in that comprehensive sense which includes per- 
sonal paragraphs, art news, literary intelligence, sermons, 
satirical cartoons. February 16 is the date of the first pub- 
lication. 

—THE EDITION OF GULLIVER’S TRAVELS ”’ just published 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons (New York,) is very handsomely 
printed, and is one ofthe most attractive forms in which 
this Eng!tish classic can be obtained. Its value is increased 
by an introduction and explanatory notes by Robert 
McKenzie, and by fac-similes of the original maps. . 

—MRr. CHARLES BARNARD, who is one of the best writers 


for young readers in this country, and of the quality of— 


whose work the readers of The Christian Union have fre- 
quent opportunities of judging, has published a little 
comedy, with music, entitled Dreamland Tree,’’ de- 
signed for audiences of young people ranging from six to 
sixty.”’ 

—THE CLEVELAND EDUCATIONAL BUREAU is publishing 
some useful and entertaining pamphlets under the title, 
‘* Books for the People.’’ The latest of these is devoted to 
‘*Famous Women,”’ and was prepared by Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton, whose journalistic training and natural skill with 
the pen are evident in the general interest and excellence of 
this little book. 

—THE RECENT sudden death, at Newton, Mass., of Mrs. 
Rebecca R. Pomroy, gives a sad interest to the graphic story 
of her war-time experience as related in ‘‘ Echoes from Hos 
pital and White House,’’ the last pages of which only lately 
came from her hands. It is a simple but grand story of a 
noble woman’s service in the cause of her country. Its cir- 
culation, now that she is dead, will continue the iufluence of 
her noble life. 

-—-A BooK LIKELY to attract considerable attention and to 
be of permanent value is professor F. W. Hunt's “‘ Principles 
of Written Discourse,’’ which will shortly be pubiished by 
A. C. Armstrong & Sons (New York). It presents ina 
logical and interesting manner, the leading laws, qualities, 
and forms of written prose discourse, and aims to show 
the vital relation of the expression of our thought to our 
mental, emotional, and ethical nature. 

—THE FIRST VOLUME in Henry Holt & Co.’s *‘ American 
Novel Series ’’ is a story of fashionable life under the title of 
‘*A Later Day Saint.’’ The characteristics of sainthood 


most readers will find it difficult to discover, and the con- 
version of the heroine from the error of her ways is not of a 
very radical kind. The story is very slight in texture and 
flippant in tone ; it strikes us as being a good deal below the 


average of the publications which we are in the habit of ex- 
pecting 


from the press of Henry Holt & Co. 
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UNION. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Vol. 29, No. 8. 


THE EVENING LAMP. 


HE recent articles in The Christian Union on ‘‘ How 

to help the Poor to Help Themselves ” has started 

one of our party to watch the newspapers for items about 

the poor: what they are, and how they live. Charity 

has been following with special interest the recent in- 

vestigations into the condition of the slums of London. 

‘Don’t you believe,” says mother, ‘‘ that their condi- 

tion is exaggerated ? It doesn’t seem as though it could 
be as bad as the papers mike it out to be.” 

“Here,” replies Charity, ‘‘is what Mr. Huxley says 
about it; and yon will agree that Mr. Huxley is a cool 
and scientific observer; his observation ought to be 
trustworthy.” 


You may naturally wonder what a person of my occupa- 
tion can possibly know of the East-end and of its wants 
and conditions, but some forty years ago | was very familiar 
with a certain portion of the East-end of London—one of 
those waterside parts of the East-end where you find all the 
peculiar conditions of the East-end in their typical state. 
{ was engaged at that time in the business of my original 
profession of medicine, and it was my business to attend 
the poor of the parish of this particular region. I became 
familiar with their lives in a manner which is rarely possible 
to any but the clergyman and the doctor; and I remember 
as if it were yesterday the condition of the great propor- 
tion of these people. The great majority of the persons who 
used to come to me complaining of this and that were sim- 
ply undergoing slow starvation, mitigated by bread and the 
stuff to which they zave the name of tea. I remember as 
if it were yesterday, a poor deformed creature, who was 
trying to obtain a living by making shirts, coming to me 
with these complaints of illness, and weakness, and all the 
rest of it. I said to her what was quite true, ‘‘ You want 
nothing but food.’ I recollect as if it were yesterday the 
gesture of that woman as she threw out her hand, and 
showed in it hardly so many halfpence as would cover the 
palm, and told me that was the result of her labor for an 
incredible number of hours: and that being 60, she said, 
How am [ to get food have spent hours in a den not 
large enough to turn in, attending to the sufferings of a 
woman who was about to add to a numerous family, the 
rest of whom were stowed in their ordinary resting place 
underneath that bed. 


If amanof genius had risen amongst them—and I doubt 
not there may have been as many there as in a correspond- 
ing population anywhere else—there was nothing by which 
that man could have obtained the most rudimentary educa- 
tional advantages so as to raise himself from the position of 
drudge, of hewer of wood and drawer of water, into one 
better fitted forthe use of the faculties with which he was 
endowed. I left that scene of activity to my great satisfac- 
tion, and some time afterward embarked upon a voyage 
round the world, where I had the opportunity of seeing sav- 
ages of all kinds living in all conceivable conditions of sav- 
age degradation. But I assure you that in this experience 
of mine I found nothing worse, nothing more degrading, 
nothing so hopeless, nothing nearly so intolerably dull and 
miserable, as the life I had left behind in the East of Lon- 
don ; for, although the savage alternates between periods of 
hunger and periods of fullness, and never knows whether 
his life may be his own for four-and-twenty hours, yet at 
any rate there is life for him. The man has life while he is 
there. He is not a machine out of which so much mechan- 
ical energy is brought at the expense of so much bad food 
put into it; and I most seriously say that if the alternative 
were presented to me of entering life again, and choosing the 
life of one of those people to whom I have referred in the 
East end, or that of a savage, I would distinctly choose 
that of the savage. 

‘‘ Horrible!” said mother. The silence which ensued 
was the most emphatic sort of expression of agreement 
with her horror. 

‘‘ However,” said Charity, ‘‘I am glad to say that I 
do not altogether agree with Professor Huxley. It 
would seem as though such a life must blot out all sen- 
sibilities and all sympathies from people, and leave 
them as indifferent to others’ sufferings as they become 
in time to theirown. But it does not. After all, they 
are Christians, not savages. It is impossible to read 
some of the incidents of the poor helping each other, 
that I have come across in the London ‘ Daily News,’ 
without tears of pity, and Yet of gratitude that even such 
a life cannot destroy humanity.” 

Though Charity had already made her contribution, 
there were calls for illustrations of what she meant, and 
in reply she read these incidents : 

The first thing which a visitor to the slums asks is, What 
becomes of the children of the men and women who are sent 
to prison, or who are removed to the hospitals? The answer 
is simple. The neighbors take them in and take care of 
them. Orphans are by no means rare in the slums, but 
they are almost always ‘‘ adopted.’’ 

One of the most touching cases of this kind I ever met I 
have alluded to elsewhere, but for the;sake of my argument 
I will repeat it here. A poor woman had taken charge of 
three children whose father was away in the country. She 
had children of her own as well. Sickness came upon her, 
and a terrible disease almost disabled her. Yet she refused 
to let the little ones go uncared for. Dying slowly of dropsy, 
she was found one day propped up in a chair with a wash- 
tub in front of her, and with her poor weak hands making a 
brave strugple to wash the little ones’ clothes, that they 
might look clean and tidy at the school. 

A servant-girl lost her place, and in the slums gave birth 


to an illegitimate child. She could not keep it; she must 


go to service. An old woman adopted the child, brought it 
up, giving it herown name. The mother married, and then 
wanted the child. The old woman had fatlen on evil days 
and consented to part with it. But the real mother ill- 
treated the child, and it was unhappy. Off marched the 
old lady, and fetched it back again. ‘‘Iain’t got much to 
spare, God knows,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I ain’t going to see the 
gal unhappy, and I’ll keep her somehow.”’ 

These people do not inquire into a person’s creed or 
moral character before they hold out the helping hand. 
When a thief comes back to his district from prison his 
‘* pals ’’ find him money and food for weeks, until he either 
gets a job or takes to his former line of business again. A 
notoriously bad character has just died here. He was ill for 
months, and his ‘*‘ pals’’ kept him the whole time, and gave 
him a grand funeral when he died. I have known men, out 
of work and ill, kept for months and months by the sub 
scriptions of their poor neighbors. 


‘‘T think there is a text in the New Testament,” said 
the parson, ‘‘ about, ‘sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me,’ on which these people could preach to us wiser and 
better folk with a good deal of effect.” 

“If we would listen to their preaching,” 
deacon. 

‘‘And then,” said Charity, who is an enthusiast on 
this subject, and does not know how to stop when she 
begins, ‘‘it is beautiful to see how they keep brightness 
and good courage up in circumstances of despair, as for 
instance :”’ 

In one room there was a great hole in the ceiling, and the 
tenant hastened to assure me that the landlord did not know 
of it; it was purely the result of accident. A friend had 
gone in to see the lady upstairs, and her leg had come 
through the ceiling, which, however, but for that was a 
capital ceiling. I admitted that the ceiling was pretty good, 
but I thought the accident did not say much for the floor 
upstairs. ‘‘Lor’ bless’e, sir,’’ said the tenant, ‘‘there’s 
some women’s legs ’d go through anything. 


said the 


Now and then a friend from abroad joins our Evening 
Lamp. Father read the following, which had been sent 
to the circle by an unknown. He said he thought the 
article would stand just as well alongside Charity’s 
scraps to-night : 

Mr. Editor : 

I wish you could have placed this printed article alongside of 
that on the second page of last week's Christian Union, eommenc- 
ing the ** The condition of the London poor,” etc., and let the 
two paragraphsstare at each other. I wonder which one would 
be out of countenance ”’ first. 

Queen Victoria reads the newspapers I suppose; but is it probable 
such an article as that in The Christian Union ever comes before 
her eyes? And would it, or would it not, add any special 
prestige to her name, as it goes down to posterity, if she were to 
devote fifteen millions of her “‘enormous wealth’ to relieving 
the wretchedness in her dominions, and to make tha’ inves- 
ment“ a source of constant thought and care °’? 

A Factory GIRL. 
LowELL, January 29, 1884. 


Wuat iT Costs To SUPPORT QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER 
PENSIONERS. 


[Robert Laird Collier in Chicago Tribune. | 


The Duke of Edinburgh has just been appointed to the 
command of the ‘‘channel squadron’’—a very lucrative 
postin the navy, and which is almost a sinecure. This ap- 
pointment has been made over the heads of several unem- 
ployed admirals, who are justified in resenting this quite 
common nepotism which characterizes the wishes and, as far 
as decency and authorities will permit, the actions of the 
queen. All her Majesty’s sons are well provided for, and 
yet she is never satisfied with their wordly prospects, but 
shoves them into every vacant post where there is money. It 
is estimated that the Queen saves annually from her parlia- 
mentary allowance alone $500,000. She receives annually 
$2,750,000. Her Majesty’s personal wealth is said to 
be enormous, and her investments are sources of 
constant thought and care with her. Notwithstanding 
that the nation pays the queen this £555,000 a year, 
she does not maintain her own family out of that sum, 
for we find the following amounts voted from time to time 
by parliament at her Majesty’s request : Crown Princess of 
Germany, £8,000; Prince of Wales, £40,000 ; Duke of Edin- 
burgh, £25,000; Princess Christian, £6,000; Duke of Con- 
naught, £25,000; Duke of Albany, £25,000; Duchess of 
Cambridge, £6,000 ; Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, £6,000 ; 
Duke of Cambridge, £12,000 ; Princess Mary of Teck, £5,000. 
Besides all these figures there are ‘‘ reyal*perquisites ’’ that 
amount to vast sums, such as the $250,000 the Prince of 
Wales receives annually from the Duchy of Cornwall. How- 
ever, according to the glorious British constitution, royalty 
can do no wrong, and they who hold to the divine sanc- 
tion of royalty must pay well those who hold its creden- 
tials. 

“Is Robert Laird Collier a good authority ?” said 
mother, whose reverence for Queen Victoria would do 
honor to a Briton, and whose charity makes her always 
cautious of believing anything bad about any one. 

‘“‘[ don’t know,” said father. ‘‘ I don’t suppose any of us 
hold ourselves responsible for these scraps. And I 
think it would puzzle any man, were he ever so rich 
and ever so wise, to know just how to use his money 
and his wisdom in really helping the poor without mak- 
ing worse paupers of them than they were before.” 


‘What do you think of the Salvation Army ?” said 


Louise ; and have you read the account in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Budget’ of a Salvation Army wedding?’ And with- 
out waiting for an answer she proceeded to read it, as 
follows : 

A SALVATION WEDDING. 


Exeter Hall on Thursday witnessed a ceremony almost 
without precedent in the annals of that famous building, 
when Mr. Commissioner Railton was married to Sergeant 
M. Deborah Lydia Parkyn, both, of course, of the Salvation 
Army. During his American visit Commissioner Railton 
traveled 4,200 miles in forty-nine days, delivering eighty ad- 
dresses, besides conducting services in camps, where for 
fifteen days he was engaged without ceasing from 6 A.M. till 
10 at night. For thirty-one nights out of the forty-nine be 
slept on straw, on railway seats, or on chairs, without being 
able to undress ; and at the end of this seven weeks’ toil he 
reported himself to headquarters as being more full of en- 
ergy and health than ever. In his way he is quite as unique 
as General Booth himself. It was, therefore, only natural 
that the announcement of his marriage should occasion 
great interest throughout the ranks; an interest which 
showed itself on Thursday morning in the crowd which filled 
Exeter Hall. Admission was by ticket only, and the com- 
petition for tickets was very eager. The legal marriage took 
place before, at 8 o’clock in the morning, so that the bride 
and bridegroom were legally man and wife before the religi- 
ous ceremony began. About a quarter past eleven o’clock, 
General Booth and most of his staff having taken up their 
positions in front of the platform amid great demonstration | 
of enthusiasm, ‘‘ volley-firing,’’ clamor of cymbals, flourish | 
of the drum, and waving of flags and handkerchiefs, the 
bride and bridegroom entered together, and took up their 
positions. As soon as the shouting and ejaculations, pious 
or otherwise, subsided a little, the choir on the stage, aided 
by the force of instrumentalists, struck up a favorite song, 
the chorus being repeated, as usual, over and over. The 
moment the last strain of the last chorus died away the so!- 
diers fell upon their knees, and one after another in rapid 
succession prayers were offered up for the blessing of Hea- 
ven upon the wedding, upon the service, upon all present, 
and upon the work of the Army throughout the world. The 
General read, with various marginal observations, in his 
free-and-easy style, some verses from the Bible, and then de- 
livered an address on the Salvation Army theory of mar- 
riage. Articles of Marriage, to which the bride and bride- 
groom must give their consent before being privileged with 
a full Salvation service, were read over, in the hearing of all 
present. As they set forth with precision the Salvation 
theory of marriage, we report them in full :— 


1. We solemnly declare that we do not seek this marriage sim- 
ply to please ourselves, but that we believe it will enable us to 
better serve and please God, and work in the interests of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

2. We promise never te allow our marriage to lessen in any 
way our devotion to God or to the Army. 

3. We each severally promise that we will never try to prevent 
the other’s doing or giving anything that is in his or her power to 
do or to give to help the Army. 

4. We also promise to use all our influence with each other to 
promote our constant and entire self-sacrifice for the salvation of 
the world. 

5. We promise always to regard and arrange our home in every 
way as a Salvation Army soldiers’ (or officers’) quarters, and to 
train every one in it to faithful service in the Salvation Army. 

6. We promise, whether together or apart, always to do our ut- 
most as Soldiers of the Salvation Army, and never to allow it to 
be injured or hindered by any one without doing our best to pre- 
vent or overcome such injury or hindrance. 

7. Should either of us cease to be an efficient soldier, owing to 
sickness, death, or any other cause, we engage that the remain- 
ing one shall continue to the best of his or her ability to fulfill all 
these promises. 


After the last article had been read, Mr. Herbert Booth 
sang a solo of his own composition, ‘‘ The Royal Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb,’”’ with a rousing chorus. General 
Booth, then, turning to Commissioner Railton and his bride 
ordered them, in the usual form, to stand forward. 

The Rev. C. Symes, the brother of the bride, a Congrega- 
tional minister, gave her away; and declared, in response 
to the General, that after having heard what sort of married 
life the two purposed to live, devoting themselves to the — 
salvation of the world, he gave the woman away. Mr. 
Railton, then taking hold of his bride’s right hand, repeated 
after the General the familiar words calling upon. all present 
to witness that he took Miss Parkyn to be his lawful wedded 
wife and his continual comrade in this war. A similar 
pledge was repeated by his bride. Hands were loosed again, 
and Mr. Railton laid the wedding ring on the Bible, and the 
General handed it over to him, declaring :— 


“‘T hand you this ring to put upon your wife’s finger as a 
sign that the Salvatién Army looks ‘upon this as a Salvation. 
wedding.”’ 


The bridegroom then put the ring on the fourth finger of 
the left hand, saying after the General, ‘‘I put this ring upon 
your finger as a continual sign that we are married under 
the solemn pledges we have this day given to live and fight 
for God and the Salvation Army.”’ 


The General then joined the hands of the two between his 
own, saying, ‘‘ In the name of God and the Salvation Army, 
I declare you to be man and wife together. God bless you! 
Amen! And yours! Amen! God bless the Army! Amen!”’ 
The banners waved wildly overhead, the three volleys of 
Amens were given with the greatest enthusiasm by all pres- 
ent. The hymn beginning ‘‘ Under the Army flag,’’ was 
then struck up and sung with great gusto. When the sing 
ing Was over speaking began. The General spoke, of course, 
and afterward, as the chief attraction of the service, the 
newly-made man and wife addressed the crowded hall. 
Their addresses were of an intensely practical and earnest 
character, as unlike the ordinary felicitations of a marriage 
breakfast as it is possible to gonceive. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST READY: 
QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTA: 


MENT. By C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew in Harvard University. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$3.50. 

Professor To 


takes in detail all the 
from the Old Testament in the New, for the se 
of determining how far the sense of the ori “ has 
been preserved, comparing them for this — se 
word for word with the original Hebrew text from 
which they are transferred or cited. A great pant of 
the leading ideas of both Testaments comes under 
discussion, and the citations mark the transition 
from the old dispensation to the new, and at the 

same time illustrate the literary conceptions of the 
times and show us in what spirit the Israelitish 
Scriptures and expounded atthe begin. 
ning of our era. 


NEWPORT. By GeonGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Lathrop has used the social aspect of New ernest, 
not for a “society sketch,” but as a back for 
a picture of broader purpose. Against the canttal 
local color and rs ete hing of Newport types, his 
characters play larger parts, in a story that has its 
heroism and even tragedy—all the stronger for their 
gay setting. 


THE QUESTION OF SHIPS. By Lieuten- 
ant J. D. J. U. 8S. N.- 1 vol., 12mo, 


$1.25 


Lieutenant Kelley has put this whole subject in a 
clear light for the general reader by a lucid te 
simple statement of the rise of our foreign commerce 
under more favor ao scat its fall, and present 
state, accompanied statistical tables and an ac- 
count of British and the r foreign stems of admin- 
istration, a statement of tbe condition of seafaring 
men, the necessity of providing for their training, 


e the causes of marine disasters, &c. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE EASTERN CHURCH, NEW 
EDITION FROM NEW PLATES. With an 
Introduction on the study of Ecclesiastical 
History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, late 
Dean of Westminster. With the author's 
latest revisions. 1 vol., 12m0, cloth, with a 
map, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


This volume is the first of a new edition of Dean 
Stanley’s popular lectures, from new _ in a 
convenient duodecimo style, at a reduced price, 
The lectures were carefully ‘revised by the author 
before his death, with a view to their reissue. 


THE BOOK-BUYER. A summary of Eng- 
lish and American literature. Published on 
the first of every month. Annual subscrip- 
tion 50 cents. 


*,* Kor sale by all booksellers,or sent postpaid. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway, N ew York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


DUE WEST; 
‘OR, ROUND THE WORLD IN TEN MONTHS. 
By Maturin M. Ballou, Editor of “A Treasury of 
Thought,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Ballou’s route included, besides Americ 
Japan, China, India, Arabia, Egy pt, and Europe ; an 
his observations and comments on the wide variety 
of characters and customs that he encountered form 
a book which will both inform and entertain the 
multitudes who enjoy good volumes of travel.., 


“AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF SACERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
By HENRY C. LEA. Second edition, considerably en- 
larged. In a handsome octavo volume of 682 pp., 
cloth, $4.50. 


“‘One of the most valuable works that America has 

roduced. Since the great history of Dean Milman, 

know no work in En — which has thrown more 
light on the moral condition of the Middle Ages, and 
none which is more fitted to dispel the gross illu- 
sions concerning that period which Positive writers 
and writers of a certain ecclesiastical school have 
conspired to sustain.’ LECKY, in his “ His- 
ie of European Morals.” 


BEYOND THE GATES 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
THOUSAND. $1.23. 


TO LEEWARD. 


By F, MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
** Dr. Claudius.” $1.25. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel of New York Society. 
By EDGAR FAWCETT. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipl of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 
11 E, 17th Street, New York, 


WEN DELL PHI i3 PS, 
A WARD BEEK BEECHER, ivered 
At Piymontis 


Issued as No. 2, present Of vig PUL- 


pit. With Portrait Lf Philli paper 
covers. Price TEN ENTS. O ksellers or 
Newsdealers, or mailed? by bo 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW. YORK. | 
Also now ready, the pam gees edition of Mr. Beecher’s 


Continent.” With Por- 
Ten 


ter gu 


NOW READY. 


LIFE AND TIMES 


OF THE 


Rt. Hon. JOHN BRIGHT. 


By William Robertson, ‘‘ The Historian of Roch- 
dale.”” 1 volume, large 8vo, nearly 600 pages, 
with an elegant etched portrait of John Bright 
as a frontispiece. Extracloth, beveled boards, 
$2.50. 


“A complete and exhaustive biography of one of 
England’s greatest orators, brought down to the pres. 
ent time.” 


ENERGY IN NATURE. 
By Lant Carventer, B.A., B.Sc., Fel- 
low of the Chemical and Physical Societies, 
and of the Society of Chemical Industry ; Lee- 
turer for the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
With eighty illustrations. 1 volume, 8vo, 

$1.25. 

The purpose of this book is to present to the gen- 
eral reader, in simple and untechnical language, an 
exposition of the modern doctrine of Energy (in or- 
ganic as well as inorganic nature), and of the mean- 
ing and consequences of that very important princl- 
ple known as the Conservation of Energy. Great 
pains have been taken to bring the book fully up to 
date in the subjects of which it treats, to avoid as 
far as possible the use of technical terms, and to ex- 
plain them very clearly whenever they are used for 
the first time. 


ENGLISH POLTESSES. 


By Eric S. Ronerrson, M.A. Extra cloth, gilt 


top, 12mo, $1.50. 


This volume takes up an interesting and hitherto 
neglected chapter in the history of our literature. 
Beginning with an account of Catherine Philips—the 
** Matchless Orinda” of Charles Li.’s time—it brings 
us down tothe youngest of our living poetesses. The 
life of each writer is given; her work is illustrated 
by characteristic extracts ; and her merits as a writer 
are critically examined. The book is thus at once a 
collection of interesting biographies and an anthol. 
ogy of the poetry written by Englishwomen. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL 
DRAKE'S 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS 


For the first time the old Romantic Le ee ge Weird 
Chronicles, Popular Superstitions and Vulgar Er- 
—_ of our ancestors are collected by an author. 
thoroughly competent. Quaint and spirited 
laatentione of the topics, costumes or manners 
a charm of their own, and make this a book o 
great interest and value toev ery American, while to 
every New Englander, whether at home or located 
it isan heirloom absolutely indispensa- 


ld o y copies mailed 
on receipt of price— c 
morocco. Apply, for ROBERTS 
Publishers, OSTON, MA 


THE BEST BOOK ON CHRISTIAN EVIDEN CES, 
THE GROUNDS OF 


Theistic and Christian Belief. |: 


By GEORCE P. FISHER, 
aac oe of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Col- 
lege. Author of The Reformation,” 
‘The Beginnings of Christianity,’ &c. 


1 Vol. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


THREE STRONG ENDORSEMENTS. 
Frofessor George Harris in the Andover Re- 


view : 

‘The method is direct. Results, rather than pro- 
cesses thinking, are given. ress is not 
numerous canons of criti- 

or of argument, but the heart of the subject is 
atonce. We ourselt not on the cir- 
at the centre of things. k is 

of arent joules as presenting the mature conclusions 
pa one of our ripest scholars and most candid think- 


“ie A. A. Hodge in the Presbyterian Review : 

*“* The present volume embraces very much the en- 
tire ground of the a of both naturaland re- 
vealed rel one coum with the vital 
questions exrcit and interest 
among all classes y 4 the he thinking Pub of the pres- 
ent day. Dr. Fisher ph 
great acquisitions, and a a reputation as scho 
writer in t department a and in the 
Critical and Historical ps Oh lan apologet- 
ics, pre-eminent among American scholars.”’ 


From the British Quarterly Review. 


** Following the common division of the argument 
into Theism and the Evidences of Christianity, he 
has given us a book by no means common, but fresh, 
calm, lucid, strong, and catholic- 

two characteristics of the book 
are its completeness — its timeliness, ... A bet. 
ide could scarcely be found than Dr. Fisher.’ 

Professor Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief is exactly adapted to meet the 
need for a new book on Ohristian Evidences to 
replace the older treatises which are not abreast 
of the thinking of the present time. It has al- 
ready come into demand as a text-book, and 
there are indications that it will soon, be waaay | 


** For sale by all bSedun! or sent, prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
*.* Special terms made to Schools and Colleges 


Sor introduction. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


- Nes. 748 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


[Established 1877. | 


postage free, to any address, 


For 10 Cents, 


Either of the following books, or any book 
an by any house in America, and listed 
i or less. 
The Tour of the World, by Jules Verne. 
A Winter in the Ice by Jules Vern 
The Wreck of the Chandler, by Faice Verne. 
Any one of Hand- 


The Pr 2 Speaker, by George M. Baker. 

The Ha Speaker, by George M, Baker. 

The Pr um Speaker, b e M, Baker, 

The Columbian Speaker. . Campbell. 

Little for Little by a practical 
eacnher; or 

The Garland of Gems, a book of music for bome 
use; containing Songs, Operatic Selections, [nstru 
mental Must c, etc.; 368 pages, the size of Goop 

Instead of this music, sheet music to the 

amount of $1.0 may be ordered from the cata- 

logue of Rassell Bros., Boston. 


For 38 Cents, 


Either of bay following books, or any book 
isted at $1. 


Thou by Mrs. A Means. 
. Baldwin. 


I 

Wild Scenes of a Hunter's Life. 

Daniel Baone a nd the Hunters of Kentucky. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 

Robinson Crusoe. 


gift of valuable boo 
year, but rely 


remium, a package containing : 


I MES. 
An Illustrated Monthly. 


The only paper in America devoted exclusively to 


“THE CHOICEST BOOK 


Now offered to the friends of Sabbath-Schools 
is ‘ Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School,’ ”’ 
writes Rev. Edwin R. Davies, Stated ( ‘lerk of 
the Chicago Presbytery. The Superintendent 
of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s school says, ‘‘It 
is altogether superior to anything I have ever 
seen in Sunday-Schools.’’ This book, com- 
piled by Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D.D., 
contains hymns and tunes of a high class, 
yet such as are simple and easily sung. Its 
success has been remarkable, and thousands 
of Sunday-schools now using it are most 
enthusiastic in its praise. eé prices, in 
quantities, are as follows: 


In full red cloth binding.......... 40 cts. 
In boards, imitation of red cloth. .30 cts. 
Hymn edition, full cloth.......... 20 cts. 


A single sample copy of the cloth-bound tune 
edition sent for 25 cents. 


THE CENTURY New York, N.Y. 
STRACHAUER’S 
CHURCH MUSIC, 


For Quartet and Octet Choirs. 


Mr. Hermann Strachauer, whose pure and elevated 
taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit him 
for the here given us, in an octavo book of 

pages, 26 quartets, in the form of 
the igher chu music. Halfare hisown — ee 
— ements from the great masters. Choir | 

1 find this atreasure. Price in Boards, $100 00. 


Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical | a 
TERMS (1.25) in all langu guages isa a handy and 
convenient book for all musical people. 
Reading for the Musical Million is 
found in tson & Co. g BooKs OF 
MUSICAL ore popular, and 
urch or Pub ic Librarics, and§pby all 
Lives of Beethoven 1.50); 


); Men ($1.25); ossini, 


schumann, ($1.25 
others. send foe 


2 Vols., each 
ists. 


WAR SONGS, 50 ‘Oonts: Everybody is 
singing them. immensely popular k. 
GUITAR AT HOME, New, large, 


and fine collection of of bright music. 


Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. as DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


ee FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Box i910, Boston, Mass. 


EST TE. TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Circulars of good schools, with intelligent advice, 

free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 

af East 14th St., near 5th Ave., N, N. ¥. 
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[Circulation 20,000. | 


Readings. Recitations, Dialogues, and Music for School Use. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS! 
Good Until May 1, 
toe" On receipt of $1.00 and a year’s subscription to GOOD TIMES, we will send, 


1884. 


The Arctic Crusoe. 
The Crusoe. 
he ung Crusoe 
ither of Headle Young Folk’s He- 
roes of the Rebellion, including lives of 
GRANT, SHERMAN, SHERIDAN, FARRAGUT, and 
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The Boys of Thirty-five. 


For 65 Cents, 
Either of the following books, or any book 
listed at® 
Illustrated lt. S. History. 
pages The best premium of all. 
The ae ribulations of a Chinaman, by Jules 
Life - ‘eae Sound, by Mrs. Leighton. 
Bright Days in the ord Plantation Time, by 
Irs. Mary Koss B: 


Over 


For 2. 20, 
and two new subscriptions to GOOD TIMES, 
any 82,00 Book. Among them we name 
volumes of the Miastraned Ballad Series. 
Ballads Of Home. Ballad 
Ballads of Beauty. Gems at 


For $2.00, 
and two new subscriptions, either of the fol- 
lowing elegantly illustrated, illumi. 
nated cover 
Drift ng Around the World. 


Our Bove in 


This is no catch-penny offer of cheap, old, shop-worn, or unsalable goods, but a 
to secure new subscribers to our magazine. BONA PIDE 


We make no protit the first 


upon renewals for our remuneration, feeling assured that our magazine will becom 
established in nearly every home to which it once gains entrance. _ ‘ 


If you wish to know the paper before subscribing, 


gl Send 25 one-cent postage gy mi ~~ take the paper three months, on trial, receiving also, as 
box Dixon’s Celebrated Agate Pencils (five in fre wed 
ed th nickel tip and two rubbers, # Big ra doz. Steel Pens, assorted. Address, 


The Good Times Publishing Boston, Mass. 


Just What You Need! 


IN YOUR PRAYER MEETING: 
Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 
‘ontaining the choicest Devotional Songs 
in the language. 400 pages. 
$75 per 100 Copies; 85 Cts. ea. by Mail. 
EDITION WITH WORDS ONLY, Bound in Boards. 
$20 per 100 | Copies ; 22 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


_IN YOUR INFANT OR PRIMARY CLASS: 
A collection of new 
for the Little Folks. 
$30 per 100 Copies ; 35 Cts. each by Mall. 


IN YOUR SINGING CLASS AND DAY SCHOOL: 


A perfectly graded Instruction Book, with f 
— supply of Songs for practice and rec- 


$50 per 100 Copies; 60 Cts. each by Mail. 


SP Specimen pages and a full Catalegue 
Publications sent on request. ™ sees 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


New York. Chicago. 


The FLORAL World 


rb illustrated @1. 00 free year to 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No: 8. 


ACTIVE RECREATIONS. 


But, whatever be the natural disposition, 
there 2re some rules regarding active recrea- 
tions which it is well for all to observe: for 
all, at least, who must work or who wish to 
work as well as play. 

First, recreations should not only be com- 
patible with the business or duty of life but 
absolutely and far subordinate; and this, 
not only in kind but in number and quantity. 
Their utility and sometimes even their only 
justification is that they may increase the 
power and readiness for work; beyond this 
they should not be allowed to pass. 

Then they should chiefly exercise the powers 
which are least used in the work; and this, 
not only for pleasure but for utility. For 
there are few daily occupations which pro- 
vide sufficient opportunities for the training 
of all the powers and dispositions which may 
be usefully employed in them, and of which 
the full use, though not necessary for an av- 
erage fitness, may be essential to excellence 
in the business of life. They, therefore, that 
work chiefly with their minds should refresh 
themselves chiefly with the exercise of their 
muscles ; manual workers should rather rest 
and have some study, or practice some gentle 
art, or strive to invent; or, for one more ex- 
ample, they whose days are spent in 7j1oney 
speculations and excitement had better try 
to be happy in passionless thinking, in listen- 
ing to sweet sounds, in quiet reading, or in 
slowly smoking ; and so on. 

It adds to the utility of every recreation if 
its events can be often thought of with pleas- | 
ure; so that the mind may be sometimes 
occupied with them not only in careful think- 
ing, but in those gaps or casual intervals of 
time in which, both during and after work, 
itis apt to wander uselessly. Especially is 
this true of mental recreations; they may 

thus prolong their happiness and their utility 
from day to day or year to year; as often as 
they are remembered the mind may be re- 
freshed far more than it isin the mere va- 
eancy of thought. And there may be as 
much refreshment in looking forward; as, 
for example, in planning a good holiday or, 
at the best, in trying, by the light of either 
faith or science, to anticipate the final de 
cision of the doubts which now beset us, or 
the wonders that will be revealed, or the new 
powers that will be exercised, in the far dis- 
tant future. 

It is an excellence in recreations if they 
lead us tooccupy ourselves in pursuits which 
give opportunities of gaining honest repute 
and personal success. Competition is good 
in all virtuous pleasures as well as in all 
work : the habit of being in earnest and of 
doing one’s best may be strengthened in rec- 
reations and then employed in its still better 
use in work. 


And in agreement with this it is a great ad- 
dition to the happiness and utility of a recre- 
ation if it enables us to acquire something 
which we may call our own. In this is a part 
of the advantage which any one may find in 
giving part of his spare time to some study, 
some branch of art, some invention or re- 
search which may be recognized, at least 
among his friends, as being, in some sense, his 
own. The study itself must be the first and 
chief refreshment, but its pleasure is er- 
hanced if with the knowledge or the skill 
which it attains there .is mingled some con- 
sciousness of personal property. 


Similarly, and for a like reason, the happi- 
ness of a recreation is increased if it leads us 
to collect anything; books, sketches, shells, 
autographs, or whatever may be associated 
with the studies or the actual exercises of 
spare time or even with those of business. I 
think that none who have not tried it can {m- 
agine how great is the refreshment of collect- 
ing and of thinking at odd moments of one’s 
specimens, and arranging and displaying 
them. There are few good recreations, few 
daily occupations, with which something of 
the kind may not be usefully mingled. And 
I suppose that in most of our recreations we 
are conscious of increased pleasure if we 
are on the way toward anything:which we 
may talk of afterward or which we may 
show with some kind of self-applause. But 
the desire of self-satisfaction is not always or 
altogether evil in either business or pleasure. 
In both alike it may be turned to the happi- 
ness of others as well as of one’s self; and it 
isso in many of the active recreations of 
games in which sides are taken, as especially 
in cricket-matches, rowing-matches, foot-ball, 
and thelike. They are admirable in all the 
chief constituent qualities of recreations ; but, 
besides this, they may exercise a moral infiu- 
ence of great value in business or in any 
daily work. For without any inducement of 


motive, they bring boys and men to work 
together ; they teach them to be colleagues 
in good causes with all who will work fairly 
with them; they teach that power of work- 
ing with others which is among the best 
powers for success in every condition of life. 
And by custom, if not of their very nature, 
they teach fairness: foul play in any of them, 
however sharp may be the competition, is by 
consent of all disgraceful; and they who 
have a habit of playing fair will be the more 
ready to deal fair. A high standard of 
honesty in their recreations will help to make 
people despise many things which are far 
within the limits of the law.—[The Nineteenth 
Century. 


AN ANTI-TOBACCO PROTEST. 
BALTIMORE, February 5, 1884. 


Messrs. Editors: 


The Rev. James Brand says in The Chris- 
tian Union of January 31st, ‘‘ the deterioration | 
of the moral sense, the decay of the will | 


power, the loss of manhood, are the charac- | 
teristics of the drunkard.”’ Is this defective 
condition normal or acquired? If it is both, | 


what contributes most to its development and 
what can be done to arrest the decay of the 
will power and tone u> the moral sense? It 
is the fashion now to turn all our heavy ar- 
tillery upon the dram shops, which is only 
taking the animal by thetail. As a nation, 
we are fast becoming the devil’s agents for 
converting tobacco into spittle and smoke. 
Our boys are being dwarfed and stunted, 
mentally and physically, by its use. Let us 
see what “‘the weed’ has to do with the loss 
of moral sense and decay of will power and 
manhood. It isa law of our being that nat- 
ure accommodates herself to the gradual in_ 
roads of any poison, but always with a cor- 
responding loss or surrender of her finer sen- 
sibilities and powers. We see the proof of 
this in the effect of opium and alcohol upon its 
devotees. Tobacco is a sedative, narcotic 
poison, having no elements in common with 
the human system and therefore not neces- 
sary to the welfare of any human being. 

It impoverishes the soil upon which it is 
raised. It enslaves a vast majority of those 
who use it, though they do not know it until 
they try to break up the habit. It dimin- 
ishes the frequency of the heart’s action and 
greatly increases its force, through its effect 
upon the brain and nerves. It invades that 
sacred temple of communication ’twixt earth 
and heaven—the brain—with influences be- 
numbing. It depresses the system and makes 
many persons hanker for stimulants. Its in- 
jurious effects are in direct ratio to the effort 
it costs to give up its use. There is no such 
thing as a temperate use of tobacco or strych- 
nine for the same reason. 

Tobacco and whisky—as boon companions 
—enter the haunts of vice and crime. How 
large a proportion of the sudden deaths from 
heart disease, paralysis, and apoplexy are 
due to this agent is difficult to estimate, 
for, as almost every physician uses the 
weed, the road to investigation § is 
blocked. Is not the use of tobacco the 
highway to the decay of the will-power, 
moral sense, and manhood? To illustrate: 
A father comes to consult a physician—thinks 
he has consumption. Says ‘‘ he is a church- 
member ; has no desire to live except to sup- 
port his family, and wishes to be told frankly 
if he must die—of which ,he has no fears, 
thank God.’’ Examination reveals irregular 
action of the heart and intense nervous de- 
pression, such as often leads men to take 
their own lives by various means. During 
this examination his wife sits near, weeping. 
He is told that if he continues the use of 
tobacco he will be his own executioner ; if he 
leaves it off, it will be a terrible struggle, in 
which he will need Divine assistance. He 
gave up what tobacco he had with him, and 
promised never to use any more ; came back 
in three days in a pitiable condition—wholly 
disqualified for any mental or physical labor, 
but soon recovered his health and manhood. 
It is the observation of the writer that nine- 
tenths of those who have given up the use of 
‘*the weed,’’ after being under its influence, 
return to its use sooner or later, which shows 
that its wonderful power over the will is 
really something to be dreaded. 

This national vice is as filthy as it is fash- 
ionable. As detrimental to the user as prof- 
itable to the producer. As sure in its effect 
upon the brain as upon the pocket of the 
user. It defiles Gou’s dwelling-place—1 Cor. 
ii., 16, 17—as much as it does our dwell- 
ings, and the lips of God’s messenger as 


@ common interest in money, without any low 


much as the profane swearer. 
| Ww. B. Hippsgn, M.D. 
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$58,042,594 78 


DISBURSED IN 1883. 


To Pouicy HoLpers: 
For claims by death and matured endowments. . . $3,812,977 32 
Surplus returned to policy holders........ ate as 1,189,696 54 
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Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, and all other 
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Cost of United States Registered Bonds......... 99,125 00 
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Interest due and accrued..... 
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Net premiums in course of collection—NongE......... 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums............... 50,196 78 
$1,355,520 14 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure all outstanding policies, net, assum- 
Additional reserve by Company’ Standard, 3 per cent., on policies 
issued since April 1, 1882 ....... 30,980 00 
$48,544,824 99 
SuRPLUs by Company’s $4,026,276 47 
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Feb. 21, 1884. 


THK CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY. 


HE fourth concert of the Symphony 
Socicty was given Saturday evening 
February 9, and either from familiarity 
with the programme, or because of the in- 
trinsic beauty of the various numbers, it 
seemed to give the large audience great 
adtisfaction and delight, neither of which 
sensation was it slow in manifesting. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ King Stephen” overture 
began the concert. It is comparatively 
one of the least important of Beethoven’s 
compositions in this form, falling far short 
of the famous trio of Lenore overtures, 
the second of which has been heard twice 
within a month in this city, or of the 
Prometheus, the Egmont, the Fidelio, or 
the Consecration of the House. ‘To one 
hearing it for the first time the sudden 
alterations in the tempo give an incomplete 
effect, which is not compensated for by 
either the unusual clearness of the form, 
the melodious character of the leading 
subjects, or the beauty of the orchestra- 
tion, features which were all strongly evi- 
dent in this performance of the overture. 

Following it, Mr, Fritz Giese, a Boston 
artist, played an andante for violoncello 
by Moligne with orchestral accompani- 
ment. His playing was notable specially 
for its very fine and delicate shading, the 
beauty of tone, and its rare refincment and 
good taste. Mr. Giese was warmly ap- 
plauded. The symphony of the evening 
suececded this, and was the “ Lenore” 
symphony by the recently deceased Raff, 
a composer who, lacking certain quali- 
fies, fell short of being very great in the 
circle of Germany’s greatest composers. 
Almost every one is familiar with the 
story which the symphony aims to illus- 
trate. 

It is that episode of German legendary 
lore which treats of the love and sorruws 
of Lenore, a maiden betrothed to her lover 
William, who was called into King Fred- 
erick’s army during the Seven Years War. 
Part first ot the symphony expresses the 
joy and happiness of the levers before 
William's departure for the war; part 
second pictures the separation, the march 
of the approaching soldicas, the sad fare- 
well of the lovers, and their final depart- 
ure ; part third presents Lenore, after long 
years of waiting, grief-stricken and de- 
spondent over the absence of her lover, 
who returns not with the returning army. 
At last she cries out that heaven is as 
nothing to her without her lover, for 
which blasphemy she is punished by hav- 
ing the ghost of her dead lover sent to 
call her at Midnight. ‘* He bids her dress 
and ride with him to the wedding far 
away. The music, by its rhythm and gen- 
eral treatment, pictures the rapid ride and 
its varied horrors—as the mecting of a fun- 
eral train of ghosts singing a wailing 
choral, a dance around a gibbet, the com- 
ing of the crew to the grave-yard—and 
ending by the vanishing of the dead 
lover and his skeleton horse, and the sink- 
ing of Lenore into her bridal bed in the 
grave. The composer ends the sym- 
phony by a soft choral suggesting the for- 
giveness of Lenore’s blasphemy, and the 
final reunion of the dead lovers in heav- 
ea." 

_ It will be seen that the finale of the sym- 
phony resembics in its main features the 
‘* Ride to Hell” in Berlioz’s Faust, which 
episode however is in its musical treat- 
ment, more vivid, dramatic, and full of 
horrors than even this of Raff's, and that 
is saying a great deal. The symphony 
was well played, and the soldiers’ march 
specially was received with delight. The 
second solo performer of the evening was 
Miss Jessie Pinney, who, although com- 
paratively very young to take such a 
burden of responsibility upon her shoul- 
ders, or hands rather, is in no need of any 
charitable and kindly reservations of 
judgment, as she is equipped fully and 
strongly to stand in the most searching light 
of criticism, Moreover she is one towards 
whom an American audience sl-ould feel 
special kindness, for, being from the first 


a pupil of Mr. William Mason, she pre-| 
fers to be so regarded, and to have | 
whatever honor she wins credited to the | 


FINANCIAL. 


The anticipation that we might soon | 


proper source rather than to the advan- | export goid, referred to in our last issue, 
tages, often questionable,of a foreign train- has not as yet been realized. 
ing or of a European conservatoire. apa 


The pos- 


sibility of such a condition of the exchange 


Pinney has bad experience, however, in | market as should call for gold shipments 


these fields to the extent of winning | docs not, as we then intimated, exist on 


hearty praises from leading pianists | -account of our commercial relations ; the 


abroad. Her rendering of the beautiful | 
Mendelssohn concerto in G minor was) 
very fine, and almost electric in its effect | 
on the audience, who were felt rather than 
seen to be on that verge of enthusiasm) 
which a degree or two more of the pianist’s | 
fascination would have caused to break. 
forth in a rousing chorus of approval. | 


balance of trade in December, 18838, was 
(over $21,000,000 in our favor: and the 
estimate for January of this year is 
not far from these figures. This sum is 
considerably below that for last year, 
‘during the corresponding Months, but yet 
it indicates a very satisfactory condition in 
our foreign commerce. Our exports of 


Miss Pinney’s playing was marked by a 'breadstuffs and cotton are reduced from 
perfection of technique and by a spirit | last year, which, in the former case, is due 
of rare musical appreciation and refine-| to the very unwise and unprofitable spec- 
ment, the first an attainment, the second a | wation which took place in our domestic 


gift; and the combination of the two must | 
always produce, asin this instance, a very | 
finished and artistic piece of work. The. 
last number of the programme was a trio 
of selections from the Meistersinger of 
Wagner: the introduction to Act III: 


Walter's Prize Song, andthe Prelude. All | 
times, when business is dull and unprof- 


three were yendered with that full degree 
of sympathy and enthusiasm which Dr. 
Damrosch seems specially to possess 


for Wagner music, and as he succeeds 
in infusing his orchestra with the same 


qualities there need no more be said, except 
to add, in closing, that the orchestra itself 
showed that it has advanced steadily since 
the improvement inaugurated at the first 
of the season. 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


A programme comprising a number of 
new names and new compositions was 
performed by the New York Philharmonic 
Club before a large audience on Tuesday 
evening, February 12, in Chickering Hall. 
Of new compositions there were two move- 
ments for a quintette by Dudley Buck, 
and three short compositions by B. Godard, 
arranged for the club by Mr. Oscar Klein. 
Both were played with admirable effect, 
und pleased the audience greatly. Mr. 
Buck’s compositions were a Romanza and 
a Scherzo, both of which proved to be 
effective pieces of instrumentation, with 
the composer's characteristic spontaneity 
of melody and harmonic richness. 

The new vocalist was Mrs. Wells B. 
Tanner, who sang a song of Lassen’s to in- 
troduce herself, and followed it with an 
aria from Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute.” The 
first was, perhaps, more acceptable from 
an artistic point of view, as the lady’s 
voice, possessing a fine quality but very 
little volume, was better qualified for the 
Lassen song than for the more ambitious 
operatic selection, in whicb a certain hard- 
ness of quality became apparent, although 
the execution of the work was by no 
means inferior. 

The special work for the instruments 
was confined to Schumann's trio for vio- 
lin, violoncello (op. 80), and piano, the 
latter part receiving a most admirable in- 
terpretation at the hands of Mr. 8S. B. 
Mills, This trio was written in 1847, and 
ranks among the best chamber-music that 
Schumann wrote. It has been described 
as a bright, cheerful tone-picture, with 
only one streak of melancholy in the two 
middle movements, like the deep red of 
sunset. The good playing of the club was 
also displayed in Mendelssohn's Quintette 
(op. 87), which was specially enjoyable in 
certain movements not only from their in- 
trinsic merits, but for the excellence of 
the rendering. The concert, as a whole, 
was interesting, and adds another degree 
of merit and of progress in the cause of 
chamber-music to which the club is de- 
voted. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
- Be sure that the word ‘“‘ HORS- 
FORD’S” ison the wrapper. None are gen- 


uine without it. 


‘markets during December and January. 
One satisfactory feature is the reduction 
of our imports ; this continues. We are 
importing less of luxuries and expensive 
fabrics than for several years at this 
period, which means economy in living. 
Economy is always a result of hard 


itable; that domestic business is, to a 
marked degree, unsatisfactory is true, 
but vet it is not so to a universal ex- 
tent. Certain branches are very much 
affected, while others are quite active ; 
this may be said especially of Eastern 
trade. West-bound freights are heavy, 
indicating more than an average demand 
from the Western markets. The iron 
trade exhibits symptoms of improvement ; 
the coal trade is in a very healthy con- 
dition ; the curtailment of coal produc- 
tion agreed upon by all of the compan- 
ies for February and March has had 
the effect to increase the demand and 
to keep up the prices to full winter rates. 


While coal production, five or six years 
ago, was markedly beyond the demand, 
the demand has now caught up, or nearly 
so, with the supply. so that the compa- 
nies had no trouble in maintaining pavy- 
ingrates. This is the great remedy which 
this country always has in reserve. Our 


growth in population is on so large a scale 
that when manufacturing and mining en- 
terprises overreach their markets in pro 
ductive resources they curtail production, 
and wait a year or two, and the increased 
demand is sure to overtake their produc- 
tive capacity. It has been thought that 
the general railway system of the country 
had over-developed, for a time at least, 
While this may be true so far as the abil- 
ity to market new securities is concerned, 
there is scarcely any evidence that it is 
true so faras railway earnings are con- 
cerned, and these are the true measure of 
their needs and demands in the carrying 
trade. Probably we shall recognize in a 
ycar or two hence that our recent remark- 
able activity in railway construction was 
a marvelous agency in the opening of vast 
fields of natural resources both in mining 
and agriculture. Indeed, the improve- 
ment which is now becoming an assured 
fact in our security markets, after two 
years or more of depression, marks ‘the 
turning point, it may be, in the eye of the 
public, respecting the values of these prop- 
erties. 

Distrust, like the recent protracted fogs, 
is clearing away ; the temper of capitalists 
and investors is undergoing a marked 
change. The fact that moncy is a drug 
in the money market at 1 1-2 per cent. per 
annum, and that good bonds and stocks 
are selling in the markets at such prices as 
to yield from 7 .per cent. to 10 per cent. 
per annum, is awakening a discriminating 
interest both with individual and corpo- 
rate investors. The result of this new 
awakening is manifest in a continued im- 
provement in prices, which has now been 
going on for two or three weeks. We have 
been asked to name good, safe stocks that 
are low, whose financial positions are as- 
sured, and whose dividend paying abilities 
are beyond reasonable question. We give 
below a list which we believe answers to 


these conditions, as follows: Mil. & St. 


per cent., 
souri Pacific, which pays 7 per cent. sell- 


| Paul, the common stock of which pays 7 


which sells at about 94. Mis- 


ing at95. St. Louis & San Francisco Ist 
preferred, which sells below 90 and pays 
7 per cent. Union Pacific, which pays 7 
per cent. and sells at 84. Central Pacific, 
which sells at 64 and pays6 per cent. Du- 
buque & Sioux City, selling at 80, which 
pays 6 per cent. Pullman Palace Car o. 
stock, which pays 91-2 per cent. and sells 
at 110. Del. & Hudson Canal Co., paying 
7 percent. and’selling at 112. Lake Shore, 
paying 8 per cent., and selling at 104. 
Next week we will name some bonds and 
some of the higher priced stocks. The 
quotations which we have named are from 
i} per cent. to 50 per ceut. or more below 
those of two years ago for the same stocks. 
The bank statement for the week is as fol- 
lows : 


Specie, increase 84,000 
Legal tenders. decrease. 630,000 
Deposits, increase 2,148,800 
Reserve, decrease... 1,063,690 


This makes the surplus reserve about %20,- 
000,000, 

Money on call is stili 1 1-2 per cent. per 
annum, and time loans of four months can 
be made at 31-2 per cent. on good secu- 
rities. 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or United 
States Called Bonds past due or falling 
due, or who are contemplating realizing 
the present high premium on 4 1-2s and 
4s. we may be able to suggest other de- 
sirable investments which will meet 
their views. 

We are giving attention to the wants 
of conservative investors, and are pre- 
pared at any time, upon request to do so, 
to forward lists, descriptions, and prices 
of the most approved securities to be 
found in the market. 


individuals received, subject to check at 
sight. 


— 


Orders for the purchase or sale, on 
Commission, of all marketable Stocks 
and Bonds executed in the Stock Ex- 
change or in the open market. 


-- 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange for 
Government Bonds (uncalled) or other 


approved securities, of which descriptive 
lists will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXCURSIONS 


Combining unequallicd advantages 


1884 Send for Descriptive Cirerlar, Free. Reaister 
early. E. TOURJEFE, Frankli lin Sq., Resten 


ETA RAODEL PRESS. 


Price, complete with Type, 
to and up. Prints Cards, Cig 
Labels, Tracts, everything 
pny Schools, Churc hes, &. 
Itis very durable and rapid. and so 
® simple that any boy can work it and 
earn ef dollars a year 
12.000 sold. Send 2 cent stamp for 
Catalogue, with 
ral card work done on a 


4 


Model Press 
IMPROVED. | Mtr. 72) Chestnat St 


Accounts of banks, corporations, and 
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"INSURANCE. 


The Connecticut Lire In- 


2 
- a. 


~ sURANCE Company displays in another 
column its thirty-eighth annual §state- 
i. y ment. These figures tell their own story | 
a better than any words of ours can do, 


and speak for the management of the. 
company, wise cunservatism in adminis- 
tration and a strict adherence to busi- 
ness methods. They have attempted no 
new and dangerous devices to swell the 
volume of their business, but rely upon 
the unblemished reputation which they 
have attained in thirty-eight years of 
successful management to inspire in the 

~ public mind confidence that their trust 
will be wisely and faithfully performed. 
Strong words of commendation have 
often been expressed in these columns 
in favor of Life Insurance. We believe 
there is no better way to develop the 
habit of saving than to invest some 
maney every year in insurance premiums. 
As we are speaking of the Connecticut 
Mutual, we may add that we. believe 
this company fulfills all the conditions 
hich makes their policies wise, prudent, 
nd safe investments. 

The receipts of the Connecticut Mutual 
during 1883 amounted to $7,870,222.87, in 
which sum is included the profit and loss 
account of about a quarter of a million 
of dollars. This money mainly repre- 
sents gains on the sales of Western prop 


Increase in Tontine Surplus (Co.’s 4 
Amount paid on Matured Tontines.. 972,215 12 
Amount added to Tontine Fund .... 1,116,939 00 
Increase in Policies issued (over 1882) 8,383 
Increase in new Insurance » $11,410,044 00 
| Increase in Policiesin force ‘ 9,077 
Increase in Insurance in force $27,330,946 00 


REMEMBER. 
(1) That you can save the amount of your 
own subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
| of four new subscribers. 
| (2) That those who wish to take other first- 
_ class periodicalg in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can Stcure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of our clubbing rates. For in- 
stance, The Christian Union and “ P!ymouth 
Pulpit will be sent to one address one year 
for $4 ; The Christian Union and the ‘‘Century 
“Magazine ’’ for 36.40; The Christian Union 


not been found wanting. 


and the “English Illustrated Magazine,”’ 
$4.15, etc., etc. 

(3) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 


Those of our subscribers who are inter- 
ested in dairy matters will do well to look 
into the merits of the Cooley Creamer for 
the following reasons : 

1. It will give the best results in the 
quality and quantity of butter. 

2. It saves a large percentage of labor. 

3. It has received the highest awards in 
competition with other creamers. 

4. It has been tried in over twenty 
thousand dairies and factories, and has 


A “Friend in New Haven, N. Y.,” 


erty taken on foreclosure, which, instead 
of being a loss, now proves to have been | 
a very good investment for the Company. | 
The beneficent work of the Company is | 
the fact that it has paid to! 


shown by 


4 policy-holders during the past year 
$5,781,851,.71. Over a million dollars. 
; have been added to the net assets during | 
a 1883, so that the total amount of net. 
ig: assets now is $51,215,581.32. The sur- 
Te plus, by the Company’s standard, is) 
re $4,026,276.47, an increase of three hun- 


dred and twenty thousand dollars within 
a year; or taken into consideration, the 
surplus would be seven million dollars. 
The officers of the Connecticut Mutual 
are, as is well known, Jacob L. Greene, 
President, and John M. Taylor, Sec- 
retary. 


~ 


The past year has been one of memor- 
able growth in Life Insurance. The New 
York LIFE, in its published statement on 
another page, shows that it has had its "ll 
share of prosperity. Among the nota ee 
and significant items there presented we 
would call attention to the following : 


A total income of over thirteen million six 
hundred thousand dollars, and payments to 
policy-holders of nearly seven millions. 

Interest income nearly six per cent. on 
average reserve fund, and over four hundred 
thousand dollars in excess of losses by death. 

Market value of securities over two million 
dollars in exess of their cost; due and un- 
paid interest on bond and mortgage only 
$209,280.61, or less than four-tenths of one per 
cent. of total assets. 

Liabilities, both actual and contingent, pro- 
vided for, and a divisible surplus for other 
than Tontine policies of over five million dol- 
lars, on a four per cent. reserve. 

Tontine surplus, for policies of this class, 
over and above a four per cent. reserve, over 
two million dollars. Nearly a million dollars 
paid on matured Tontines, and over eleven 
hundred thousand doliars ‘added to Tontine 
Fund. 

7 An increase of nearly five million dollars 
in assets, and over twenty-seven millions of 
insurance in force. | 

The following summary table will show 


at a glance their 
PRroGress 1883. 


J 
~ 


ad 


> 


5! Increase in Income. ........-..-. - $1,710,704 87 
\ Excess of Income over Expendi- 
TA) Excess of Interest over Death-losses 449,771 60 
‘ Increase in Assets... ........-++04+. 4,742,505 90 
+t “Increase in Divisible Surplus} (Co. ‘s | 


sends us $5 to be used in the “noble 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, Ete. 


FOR A SUCCESSION THE ENTIRE SEASON 


pay plant, Very productive, 15 to 18 inches high. 


ets, $:. 
o—A yielding a full crop until frost; an excellent late vari- 
inches in circumference. Very productive. esc. per pkt.; 5 pkts, $1.00. 


1-2 
cents variety grown. Very dwarf, excellent flavor. 20 


erican Wonder.—The best and earliest 
cket; 40 cents per pint; 75 cents per quart, post-paid. 
three varieties es will give Peas the cntire season until frost. Require no brushing. 
: ampion Water-melon.—The best eating and best shipping melon grown. More pebdactive 

ersort. 25 cts. per $1.00. Cauliflower, Sea Foam.—the best early variety ; sure to 
packet. ly Paragon.—Aa new English The earliest and most 

he choicest str: oh org to seed. edie only for sale, 75 cts. each, post-paid. Pansy, Bliss’ Pertection.— 
yet produced. Our Ger Handa-Zoock, for 1884, contains a beautifully colored plate of this 
cents per packet of so seeds. Carnation, Bhakesperean.—The finest ever introduced. 
Ww en Se whole season. 50 cents per packet. Plants, 50 cents each. $400 for the set of 9 varieties. 

e—A mixture of 100 varieties of Flower Seeds. A packet will plant a square rod of ground. 
25 cts. per packet; packets, $1.00. lor other Novelties, see Bliss’ Illustrated 
Novelty List, which describes the newest and choicest Flowers, Vegetables. F Auits, 
Cereals, Plants, etc. Mailed free. 
ss’ Hand-Book for Farm and Garden. 150 Pages, 300 Illustrations. 

Beautiful colored plate. 


Pea, Bliss’ Abundance. 90 pods counted on a 
Second Early. Excellent —: 25 cents per packet; 
ver- 
24 in. high. Peas. 
Pea, B 


Ds 


HANTS 


It tells WHAT, WHEN, and to plant, is 
to all interested in gardening or farming. Mailed ailed for G 


B.K.BLISS & SONS, 34 Barela Street, New-York. | 


My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue’ 
1884, the result of thirty years’ experience tee 
Seed Grower, will be sent free to ull who apply. 
All my Seed is warranted ‘and true te 
namo, se far that should it prove otherwise,i agree 
to refill orders gratis. My collection of vegetable 
Seed, one of the most ere sage be found tn any 
American Catalegue, is rtof it of my 
own growing. Aa the of 


Eeli Bur 


other new Vegetables, I invite the patronage 
“in and on the forme of ll 
found my best advertisement. 


JAMES 1. GREGORY, Grower, Marblehead, 


TESTED 


For Cumaves, For Soizs, ALL 
EVERY SACK TESTED FOR VITALITY. ALL TESTED IN GARDENS FOR PURITY ND VALUE. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST or aLt TESTED VARIETIES, FREE. 


Seed Storeathome. Send for Catalogue. HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, NY. and Chicago, IIL 


home. Sone for Catalogue. 


project of finding Western homes for the 
neglected s of New York.” 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs 

and Colds, use the popular remedy, Madame 
Porter’s Cough Balxamn, the cheapest and one 
the best sold. Its virtues have 
been tested by thousands for many years in 
the treatment of all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs, and it is confidently offered as a 
reliever of those diseases. Price 25, 50 and 75 
cents per bottle. 


19th Annual Statement 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883, 


Profit and +++: 20,581 57 
$255,896 21 


DISBURSEMENTS IN YEAR 1883. 


$90,583 47 
646 
Policies Surrendered................... 11,814 65 
.414 63 
All other disbursements............... 816 40 | 
Total Disbursements......... ...... $211,275 85 


January 1834. 


abilities, Conn. and Mass. Standard 126.701 50 
surp to Policyholders, N.Y. Stand- 

382,811 92 


T. W RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR DICTIONARY 
HOLDERS. 


Cases, Book-Rests, Sty- | 
lographic Pens, Lap. 
Tablets, and other office 


and library supplies. 
FREN CH& CHOATE 


STATIONERS, 
4 Bond Street, 
New York. 
Send Stamp for 6ata- 
logue. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the | 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, — 


UIE THE DINGER & CONARD CO's 


“For 1884 is an Ele 


UIDE 


gant Book of 150 Pages 


3 Colored Plates of FLOWERS an: and ~~ 
§ splendid varieti 
on your name ostoffice ress, 
with La cents, and we willsend you acopy, | Rese Hittin DINCE est Grove, Chester ver Co., Pa 
This is not a coe gai of ite cost. 
Pris bri printed in English and German. 


If you rwa er seeds deduct the 
10 VICK'S SEEDS ARE THE BES‘ 
IN WORLD. The FLORAL — will 
tell how to get and grow them. 

VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
$2 Pages, a Colored Plete in every vk 44 
and many fine a 


pos Five Copies Specimen num- 


The earliest and mest valuable 


HANSELL 2:7 


cot and best stock af 
ncluding all 


grow Fruit 

culturefree. J. 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry and Manchest 


q 


IT'S ne v. 8. 
tock of SMALL LF 


plows, Aow to and how {fo 
on fruit 
T LOVETT, Litt Little Sliver, New Jersey, 


sent for 10 3 Copies 5.cta. ester Strawberry. 


Address, 


Thoseanswerivg an Advertisement will 
confer a javar upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by sta’ing that they saw the 
Advertisemenutin The Christian Trion 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The Cooley Creamers. 


LIVE, GOLD MEDALS and ELEVEN oven * 
MEDALS awarded for Superiority of 
Process and Product. 
AMONG THEM 
the GOLD MEDAL at the GOLD MEDAL at 
Palace of Industry, Palace of Industry. 
Paais, France, 1879. Paris, France, 1883. 
after weeks of competitive tests with the sending 
Milk Settling Apparatus of the WORLD 


In Daily Use imQver 20,000 Dairies & Facfories, 


They raise the most Cream and make tbe best Butter. 


ELEVATOR STYLE 


The Davis Swing Churn, 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE mtr aa 
it makes the most butter from a given amount o 


Because Because . 
no other Churn works 60 easy. it the best grained ba utter- Be- 
oats or. e 


A 
EUREKA BU the NESBI 
ER, anda Une of Butter Butter ORKER the Ni Feces 


FOR ILL 
vamieonT MONT FARM _MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Revolving Book 


WALKER 


the only Washer in the world that ans a Tuber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking 


refer to editor of this paper. ~ Erie, Pa. 


fren ‘We 


i 
190 
— 
rs 
GREGORY 
1 
mi! 
| 
tablishment kl SPECIA 
| 
| | 
ed 
__ 
{ 
| 
| 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
: ' _ bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
»inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
| 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The late Wendell Phillips left, among 
other mementoes, two canes, belonging 
originally, one to Charles Sumner, and the 
other to Daniel O’Connell. 

—Sporting circles in the Quaker City 
are said to be quickened at present by a 
craze for dog-racing. The distances are 
from one to five hundred yards, and the 
canines appear to take considerable in- 
terest in the competition. 

—China succumbs gradually to the in- 
fluences of civilization, her struggle to be- 
come accustomed to the electric light now 
having been followed by the completion 
of a telegraphic cable line between two 
important stations, one of which lics at the 
mouth of the Hué River. 

“Princess Ida,” Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s latest operetta, was given for the first 
time in New York on Monday evening, 
February 4, and won fair success, though 
not approaching that which has attended 
the previous works of these two gentle- 
men. It was produced simultaneously in 
this city and in Boston. 

—Among. the signs of spring which are 
just now filling the hearts of men an 


within seven years 1027 golden crosses 
and diplomas have been distributed in 
Germany to as many servants who have 
served in one family for forty consecu- 
tive years.. The honors thus distributed 
were first instituted by the Empress Augus™ 
ta of Germany, whose signature appears 
upon each of the diplomas presented. 

—The ‘‘G. O. M.” (Grand Old Man), 
which is the Britisher’s pet name for 
Prime Minister: Gladstone, last week 
proved successfully his right to be ranked 
as an eminent exponent of muscular 
Christianity. While walking in Bond 
Street, London, on Thursday February 
14. a man suddenly seized him by the 
collar and brought him to a standstill. 
The Prime Minister shook off the 
offender and calmly proceeded on his 
way. It is said the man who thus 
rumpled the collar of the ‘‘G. O. M.” did 
so on a wager. 


ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF CON- 
SUMPTION AND HOLDING THE 
DISEASE IN CHECK. 

The action of Compound Oxygen in arresting 
the progress of Consumption and holding the 
disease in check has been very marked under our 
Treatment. The following is one of many cases : 

*Wentworra, N. S., July 28th, 1882. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. Dear Sire:—I have 


been uxing Compound Grygen about eleven months 


good results. Other remedies had fuiled ; phy- 


women with varied emotions of joy and | sicians gave me no encouragement, and seeing your 


regret, the most significant is the breaking 
up of the ice in the great rivers. The ice 
in the Hudson as far up as Kingston is 
- beginning to weaken, while at Troy it has 
already broken up and moved down 
stream. 

—The thaw of last week has rapidly 
undermined the foundations of the great 
ice palace erected for the recent winter 
carnival at Montreal. It was intended that 
the building should remain standing for 
several weeks, but the weakness brought 
about by the mild weather marks it as 
‘‘ dangerous,” and it will be taken down 
very soon. 

—Among other cheerful novelties of the 
season, Boston has within a week organ- 
ized a cremation society—the New Eng- 
land Cremation Society. A number of 
very prominent citizens are associated in 
the concern, and we suspect the next 
fashionable craze in the Hub will be the 
decoration of bean-pots for the purpose of 
cremation urns. 

—Disaster in South America from nat- 
ural causes is usually associated with 
earthquakes and tidal-waves. They have 


advertisement I resolved to try it, but only as an 
experiment. When I had used it a few weeks 
a decided improvement was apparent. Vight 
sweats, vomiting atter medls, raising of llood and 
other threatening symptoms were soon brought under 
control. My digestion improved ; my appetite be- 
came good, indeed, my whole syztem seemed to un- 
dergo a change for the better during the first three 
weeks. During the time that has intervened the 
above-named symptoms have been held in check. 
IT am much better at the present writing than I wae 
a year ago. It is with feelings of gratitude that 
I acknowledge the great and unerpected benefit de- 
rived from your Treatment. Lam not well, T do 
not onpoet to get well, as one of my lungs is con- 
siderably broken. But your Treatment, by 
controlling and holding in check my worst 
symptoms, will certainly prolong life indefi- 
nitely. Birp. 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,’ contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Copsumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and 
a wide range of chronic diseases, will be seat free. 
Address Drs. STarKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 
Girard St., Philada. 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsaparillais a medicine that 
during nearly 40 years, in all 
parts of the world, has proved its efti- 


cacy as the best bivod alterative known 
to medical science. 


had a change of programme there, SARSAPARILLA 
ever, for recent advices from Lima state | 


that an enormous water-spout has caused 
very great damage in the city of Arequipa 
and its suburbs. 
#500,000, and several persons were drown- 
ed. 


last three weeks from the dismal, foggy 


—We have been suffering so for the | 


The loss is estimated at 


weather, and thinking ourselves so badly | 


treated, that it is comforting to know that 
there are other places and people even 
worse off than ourselves. 


Statistical 


ords for the last thirty years of the weather | 


in Berlin show that on an average, annu- 
ally, there are 135 rainy days in the Ger- 
man capital, 7.6 days of rain and snow, 
and 22.8 days of snow. | 

—Mr. P. T: Barnum has just identified 
himself with a public institution which 
ought to advertise him more widely and 
in a much better light than a whole drove 
of pink-and-white elephants. ‘‘ Recrea- 
tion Hall,” the largest and finest hall in 
Connecticut, was thrown open to the pub- 
lic at Bridgeport last week. It was built 
by Mr. Barnum, and the proceeds of the 
opening dedicatory ball were devoted to 
the Bridgeport Hospital. 

—Paris has many strange sight witb 
which to astonish the foreigner, but it is 
doubtful if there are any that can get 
‘away with the following for pure unigue- 
ness, ‘‘ Walking yesterday along the 
Rue de Sevres,” writes a lady from Paris 
to the ‘“‘ London Truth,” ‘‘I saw the fol- 
lowing delightful announcement painted 
on the side of a porte-cochere : ‘Madame 
Zenobie C——, third story. lets out teeth 
' for evening parties and balls,’” 
~The heart of the much tried Ameri- 
, can housekeeper will be filled with long- 
. ing and regret over the statement that 


| 


genuine Tlonduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
base, and its powers are enhanced 7 
the extracts of Yellow Pock and Stil- 
lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 
lron, other potent ingredients. 
iS your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory fune- 
tions? is it tainted by Serofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Discuse? 
THE leading physicians of the United 
Stutes, Who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing so good for the purificae 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOR 0 U G H LY effective renovation 
of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment wid the strengthening of the 
Vital organs. 


RELI ABLE witnesses, all over the 
; world, testify that this 
work is better accomplishedbDy AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA tlinn by any other 
remedy. 
LOOD that is corrupted through dis- 
B ease is made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious enses, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 
for which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists’ Price 1; 
six for $5. 


~ An Efficient Remedy 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
mary Affections is AYER'’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Assuch it is recognized and 
by the medical profession, and 
n many thousands of families, for the 
ast years, it has been regarded as an 
nvaluable household remedy. It is a 
preparation that only requires to be taken 
in very small quantities, and a few doses 
of it administered in the early staves of a 
cold or cough will effect a speedy cure. 
and may, very possibly, save life. “There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives or great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
W hooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
Class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precions time in experimenting with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
st is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENTS. 


— 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand- Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 
659 Carmine St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL ruUNORY. 
Sells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 


Sehools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. & 
R. GEISSLER, 12% Clinton West Eighth 


Street, New York. 
Church Furniture. §. §. Banners. 


CHURCH and LODGE FURNITURE. send 
forCatalogue. Small & Co., 
Manufacturers,7 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 


Clocks, etc., ete. Prices and cata 
logues sent f 


ree. Address 
McSHane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


‘MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy; N.Y. 


ELASTIC TAUSS 


Pad diilierent from 


Adjusting Bailin center, adapt 
y 


1 the ecw 
ersot 
does witht efinger. Withi.gat presser he Het 
niais hek 4y and night, and a racical cup 
certain. itis easy,durable ard cheap. Scnt by mail. 
EGGLESTON TKUSS CLicago, LiL 


culars {ree 
have beeome rich working 
Orus We offera bus'ness ea-y 
learn—paying large sums of money 
in profits Every one willing to 
workcangetrich Men wonwna:d 
even boys and girls, are making for 


tunes No capital required We 
ay from home ull particulars free. 

W.V. R. PO 1S, 89 Randolph 8t , Chicago, ll. 


WANTS 

[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charye for 
subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
vertiser must accompany each “want.” Cards 
for others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line,no card to exceed 10 agate lines. ) 


For Sale—A No. 8. Wardwell 2 Spool Lock Stitch 
(no shuttle) Sewing Machine, in perfect order 
Complete with head on twin table, enabling op- 
erator to sew at any angle: cover, drawers, and 
set of attachments. Original value, $77—will ac- 
cept $50. Address P. O. Box, 2280, New York 
City. 


Wanted—By a missionary in Japan,a Magic 
Lantern with Scriptural Views, or either sepa- 


Yokohama, Japan. 


CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


and Chimes for Churches, Tower | 


rately. Address Rev. George V. Smith, 222 Bluff | 


CATARRH 


me BEST THING KNOWN *e 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. KREWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 13 the 
ONLY SAFE labor-savirg compound, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 

_ JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


SPOOL SILIC: 
FOR A 
WORK BOX. 


LADIES’ 


j Silk often unwinds from the spool, and 
becomes tangled with other thre 

No device for keeping spools in order 
will compare for convenience with our 
Six Spoor Box. The threads can be 
drawn out without opening the box. 

The box may be thrown into a work 
basket, and the spools not fall out. It con- 
tains 3 spools of Machine Silk and 3 spools 
of Button Hole Twist. Price 50 cents. 
A lady’s work-box is /neomplete without 
one. 

To illustrate our system—and to show 
the quality of our silk—we will send one of 
these boxes to any address, charges paid, 
for 35 cents, or, three of them for $1. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & 


Lnion Square, New York. 


SAD IRON 


Mrs. POTTS. 


+ ADVANTAGES 
po NoT ACHABLE ANd 

WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST QHEAP 


THREE IRONS 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TO ASET. 
BY THE 


FOR SALE H 
‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


Patterns for Kensington, Ara- 

sene. and all other Embroidery. 

{O full size working patterns, including Scollops, Braiding, 
and Kensington Strips for underwear and dress trimming, 
Stockings. Sprays of Flowers, Borders, 
Covers, Lambrequins, 
our own Initials for Handkerchiefs, 
7owder, pad and instructions, sent 
e@ used a hundred times, 
Book ot 100 Desicns fur Embroldery, Braiding, ete., 25 cts. 
Our Book ** Manual of Neediework,” 100 Pages is a com- 
plete instructor in all branches of Embroidery, Knitting, 
Crocheting, Lace Making, Rug Making, &c., 35 cents; Four 


patterns for Clockin 
Corners, &c., for 

Chair Backs, &c., also 
(Iat-bands, &c., with 
post-paid for 60 cents—Can 


able and Piano 


for She . Alithe above for $4.00. Address 


Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay Street, New York 


CRAZY PATCHWORK 

ATG 0 F SILK WORKS 
New Haven, Ct ( the originators of the Silk Patchworkcraze) 
fora dollar package of beautifulsilksfor Patchwork, 6 packages BS 
Embroidery Silk, assorted colors 20¢, a package, 6 | ackages @1 


| LK cent and $1.00 Pe 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. 
Large Samples, Ite. 1 package Embroidery Silk (as- 


% 
sorted) 2) cents. MANUFACTORY, Clinton- 
ville, Conn. 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD. THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answered Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc., 

Obie. 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Tray, 


| ‘ 
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